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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Joxe 297m, the Overture and Second Act of 
“MASANIELLO.” 


Mdlle. Marina Mora, Signori Graziani and Naudin. 
After which (for the first time this season), 


“CRISPINO E LA COMARE.” 
Malle. Adelina Patti, Signori Fancelli, Capponi, Tagliafico, and Ciampi. 
ConpuctoR - - - - - - Mr. COSTA. 


On MONDAY NEXT, July 1st, “LA FAVORITA.” Malle. Pauline Lucca, 
Signori Graziani, Bagagiolo, and Mario. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, July 2nji, ““LA SONNAMBULA.” Malle, Adelina 
Patti, Mdlle. Nau, M. Petit, and Signor Fancelli. 


Gounod's last new Opera, “ROMEO AND JULIE1'" (founded on Shakspeare’s 
Play), is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Juxe 297m, Flotow's Opera, 


“MARTA.” 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr, Santley, Signor Bossi, 
Signor Mongini. 








“ Paust.”—Madlle. Christine Nilsson. 
Last Morning Performance. 

MONDAY NEXT, July 1st, commencing at Two o'clock, “FAUST.” Faust, 
Signor Gardoni; Mephistopheles, Signor Pandolfini; Valentin, Mr. Santley ; 
Wagner, Signor Bossi; Siebel, Mdlle. Trebelli-Bettini; Marta, Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister; and Margherita, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 





“La Forza del Destino.”—Mdlle. Titiens. 

TUESDAY NEXT, July 2nd “LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” Don Alvaro, 
Signor Mongini; Don Carlo di Vargas, Mr. Santley; Il Marchese di Calatrava, 
Signor Bossi; Padre Guardiano, Herr Rokitansky; Fra Melitone, Signor Gassier ; 
Trabuco, Mr. Hohler; Un Alcalde, Signor Foli; Chirurgo, Signor Casaboni; Dao 
Ordi , Signor Mantredi, Signor Bertacchi; Preziosilla, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; 
— Maile, Bauermeister ; and Donna Leonora, Maile. Titiens. Conductor, Signor 
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AST MORNING PERFORMANCE,—Madlle. CHRIS- 

TINE NILSSON.—MONDAY, July 1, commencing at Two o'clock. Gou- 

nod’s Opera *“ FAUST.” Margherita, Malle. Christine Nilsson. Pit Tickets, 5s. ; 

Pit Stalls, 15s,; Reserved Box Seats, 10s, 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 5s. and 7s.; Private 

Boxes, from Half-a-Guinea upwards, Box Office of the Theatre —_ daily, Tickets 
also at all Libraries and Musicsellers.—HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT SPECIAL AT- 
TRACTIONS IN THE COMING WEEK. 


MONDAY—Fete of the Adult Education Society, Balloon Ascent by Mr. Cox well, 
Athletic Sports and Old English Games, Concert of Glees and Part-songs, 
Dancing on the Lawn, Volunteer and other Bands, etc. 

THURSDAY—Great Popular Display of Fireworks and Comets, and Illumination of 
the Fountains, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY—Various large Excurs‘ons of Schoo!s 





Monday to Friday—No extra charge. One Shilling. 
atareay—Opern Concert and Afternoon Promenade. Five Shillings; or by 2s. 6d. 
Tickets if purchased beforehand. Season Tickets free. 


a Wo HOLMES’ PIANOFORTE AND MIS- 

a) 4 US CONCERT (by kind permission) at the residence of the 

Zerenens Windsor, 53, GrosveNor STREET, on Wednesday Morning July 10th, at 

Wise “relock. Tickets, One Guinea each = transferable) ; to be had po & of Mr. 
- H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont Street, Mary 





ebone. 





MR. SIMS REEVES’ NATIONAL BALLAD CONCERT, 
EXETER HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, JULY Ist, 
Hight o’clock. 





Selections will be given from Standard Operas— 
“ ARTAXERXES,” “BEGGAR'S OPERA,” “THE FARMER'S WIFE,’ 
“NOURJAHAD,” “RIVAL BEAUTIES,” “MOUNTAIN SYLPH,” 
‘ &e., &e. 





Miss LOUISA PYNE, Miss EDITH WYNNE, Miss ANNA JEWELL, 
Miss LUCY FRANKLEIN, Mapame PATEY-WHYTOCK. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, Mr. PATEY, Mr. WEISS.. 
Pianororte—Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER. Harp—Mr. JOHN THOMAS. 
Conpuctors — Messrs. BENEDICT, LINDSAY SLOPER, axp E. LAND. 
Stalls, 5s.; Area, 3s.; West Gallery, 2s.; Admission, 1s. L. Cock, Addison, & 


Co., 63, New Bond Street ; Addis»n & Co., 210, Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, & 
ne 48, Cheapside; Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly ; and at No. 6, Exeter 
‘all. 





EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
AvuGus?T 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, 1867. 
Madame Lixp-Go.pscumipr. | Miss Jutta Exton. 
Miss Epirn Wynne. 
Malle. Tittzxs, 


Mr. Moyrew Swtra.. 
Madame Patsy-Wurrock. | Mr. Santiey. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Weiss. 


Conductor—Mr. Towxsuzyp Suits. 
Programmes will be forwarded by bas hee ete G. Townshend Smith, The Close 
ereford. 





RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ SOIREE MU- 


SICALE D'INVITATION will take place at her residence, 51, BaprorD- 


Square, on Tuesday, 2nd July, at Eight o'clock precisely. 


\ DLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN’S CONCERT, 

St. Georce’s Hatt, Wednesday Evening, July 3, at Eizht o'clock. 
Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mdlle. Angele, Mdlle. Vandeleur,, 
Mdile. Ida Gilliess, Madame Weiss, Mr. Weiss, and-Mr. Wilford Morgan. Instru- 
mentalists—Monsieur Sainton, Munsieur Paque, Mr. Frederick Chatterton, and 
Mdlle. Mariot de B isi Cond s—Mr. Benedict, Mr. Ganz, Mr. G. B-. 
Allen, and Signor Randegger.—40, Carlton Hill, St. John's Wood. 


ANTED by an English Lady, pupil of the first Masters 

of London, Paris, and Florence, a PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT to 

SING in a CHURCH CHOIR, either in town or country, Address, stating particu- 
lars, “8. J.,”? Edmonds’s Library, Brixton Road, S. 


ISS BANKS will sing Baurz’s admired song, “I'M 
NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” at Dr. Austen Pearce’s Concert, Hanover 
uare Rooms, Tuesday Morning, July 2nd. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascuen’s “L’ AMOUR 


LY ae PASSE,” at Scarborough, on July 23rd ; and “ALICE,” at Harrogate, 
y 24th. 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTI will sing at the Grand 

Concert of the Tower Hamlets Volunteers, St. George's Hall, July 23rd. 

li communication relative to engag ts to be addressed to her residence, 28, 
Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 


Princess's Theatre) continues t> impart instruction to Professional Pupils in 
the Art of Singing for the Stage.—Kesidence, 199, Euston Road, N. W. 





























Me W. H. HOLMES will play his “RECOLLEC- 
his Tterning Cones NOL eOS MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM" at 
10th, y permission) at the Baroness Windsor’s, Wednesday, July‘ 





R. KING HALL, Solo Pianist and Accompanist (late 

of the Royal Academy of Music), receives Pupils at his residence, 199, Euston 

Road, N.W., where applications respecting Concerts, Soirées, etc., are respectfully 
requested to be addressed, 
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HE MDLLES. EMILIE ayn CONSTANCE GEORGI 


have the honour to announce, under Royal and most Distinguished Patronage, 
a MATINEE MUSICALE, to be given (by kind permission, at 16, CAVENDISH 
Square, W.) on Monday, July 15th, the proceeds of which are for a deserving charity. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to he 
obtained of Mr. Nimmo, 55, Wigmore Street; and at Sams’, Royal Library, St. 
James’s Street, 8. W. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’'S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
On Friday next, July 5th, will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
OUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the 


b Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Tynpaut, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 
Prof. of Nat. Philos, in the Royal Institution and in the Royal School of Mines. 


London: LonemAns, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





Under the Patronage of His Highness Prince Teck. 
GRAND CONCERT OF THE TOWER HAMLETS VOLUNTEERS. 
R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing at St. George’s 


Hall, on the 23rd of July, the popular Romance, ** ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU?” and WELLINGTON CiveRNsEY’s new Serenade (first time), “‘ WAKE, 
LINDA, WAKE.” 


\ R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
MESSAGE,” and “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Toweaster, 
July 4th. 


\ R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 

popular song, “‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY”—dJuly 3rd, St. 
George's Hall, and at “Merchant Taylors’” Hall; 4th, St. George's Hall; 15th, 
Richmond; in August, at Eastbourne; and at all his Engagements during the 
Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy' so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe. 

‘Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored inhis own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.’” 
—AMorning Star. . 


R. H. C. SANDERS will sing Witrorp Moreay’s 


‘ successful song, “*MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Birmingham, 
July 12th. 7 


Mé: ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square. 

















ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 


s. d, 





LONELINESS ... ove eco ove ovo 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
L'ORTOLANELLA ... ooo 
LA SPINAZZOLESE .,.. ° eo ose 
LITALIA ... eve ove 
London: Cramer & Co. 


(Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINCING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALL WORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other stecessful pupils, 
Fall Music size, 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co,-(late JoLtien), 5, Vigo Street; ara of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach's “ LISCHEN AND 
FRITZCHEN” (“Conversation Alsacienne"), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 


port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 


to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 


London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867, 


BACH'S FUGUE, “ALLA TARANTELLA,” 
Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 


ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Price 5s. 
Londen: Duxcay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














MR. BENEDICT’S NEW SONG. 


Published This Day, 
“THE PCARTIN G.”’ 
(‘La Par*enza.”) 
WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS, 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS BANKS. . 
‘TM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” 
SONG. 
Words by JESSICA RANKIN. 
Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Balfe’s song was given with charming effect by Miss Banks, at Canterbury, last 
week, and will be sung by the same admired vocalist at Dr. Austen Pearce'’s Con- 
cert, next Tuesday. 








Just Published, 
“IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” 
BALLAD. 
Sung by Moir. LIEBHART. 
The Music by A. L. TRAVENTI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SAVILLE STONE’S 
TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” ue ace weet 
‘“*LOGIE 0’ BUCHAN ” ae Sa ae 
“ THERE'S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


PROFESSOR GLOVER’S ORGAN BOOK, 
CONSISTING OF 
Twelve Fugues, Voluntaries, Interludes, and Preludes, 
FOR THE ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR PIANOFORTE. 
Price 8s. 
London: Duncan Davis Nn ‘4 Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





SUNG BY CARLOTTA PATTI, 


“IL GIORNO DI FESTA,” 
(“The Festive Day”) 
VALSE-CHANTANTE, 
Composed by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 


Price 4s, . 
Of ‘II Giorno di Festa’ we cannot speak in terms of commendation too highly. 
It is a song in fempo di valse, dedicated to and sung by Maile. Carlotta Patti. It 
possesses a beautiful melody ; it is bright and sparkling, in the*key of F, changing 
to E flat very effectively." —Brighton Gazette, 

“This vocal waltz was written for the purpose of enabling Malle, Carlotta Patti to 
display her extraordinary and perhaps unrivalled powers in the florid style. It is 
made up of rapid flights into the highest regi ns of the scale, and other passages de- 
manding that clear, brilliant, flexible voice, which she possesses in so surprising a 
degree, and to which she mainly owes her unbounded popularity.” —@lobe, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published 
“PAIRY FOOTSTHPFPS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
pee A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosa.ive. 
Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
Price 3s. 


of Music). 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS or ORCHESTRAS, & BANDMASTERS 
By F. J. FETIS, 
ing of the Belgians, Director of the C: tory. 
cups wee de, tate 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p, 386). 


CHAPTER X.—Continued. 

142. The more the tones ascend on the horn, the more the upper 
notes become difficult to bring out. In the more elevated sounds 
these notes assume a sharp and piercing tone, similar to that of the 
trumpet. Hence it follows that they should be sparingly employed. 
For solos on the horn the keys of EK and F are the best, because 
they are neither too high nor too low. s 

143. The compass of the horn is divided into two parts—the 
first and second horn. These two parts exact on the part of the 
performers very different qualities, from which are formed two 
classes of artists. ‘The lower tones of the instrument cannot be 
produced but with a wider mouth-piece than the one used for the 
higher notes, and the employment of each of these mouth-pieces 
requires special study and practice. A composer should therefore 
avoid putting in a first horn part notes too low, and in second 
part notes too high. The ——, limit of the lower notes in the 
first horn part should be {45-2 || and even this note should be 
seldom employed. The a7 —g— limit —p-e—y, of the upper 
notes in the second horn part should be - =| and this note 
should only be rarely employed. — 

144. In most orchestral music, composers write either for two or 
for four horns. There are some examples of pieces with three horn 
parts obbligato. When four horn parts are written, two are 
generally written in one key, and two in another, so as to employ 
a larger number of open notes. The number of horn parts may 
be augmented, and produce by their conjunction particular effects 
of harmony and modulation, in writing each in a different key. 

In such combinations, very admirable effects may be obtained 
out of the muffled notes, for these notes are of a metallic quality, 
excellent to express a melancholy feeling. It is especially in the 
upper ue intermediate parts that the muffled notes produce a 

effect. 

145. The difficulty of changing the key by a crook and replacing 
it by another in a short space of time, has long deprived composers 
of using the open notes in rapid modulations and has left them with- 
out orchestral force in passages where it is most required. It is to 
obviate this inconvenience that the use of four horns has been estab- 
lished in an orchestra ; but even this aid is frequently insufficient. 
As tothe employment of muffled notes, or very low ones, it affords a 
very feeble resource, more particularly in the bass horn part or in 
the second horn. A horn, which, by means of valves, all the 
open notes of the chromatic scale are practicable, has been in- 
vented for some years, and has afforded composers unexpected 
resources which they have not put to profit, or much availed 
themselves of up to the present time aan the study of the 
valve horn is now sufficiently understood to enable composers to 
write for it. In first horn parts their employment may have 
bad effect, inasmuch as the middle and upper notes are 
less pure than those of the ordinary horn ; ‘but there is no possibility 
of procuring a bass horn but by the means of valves. 

146. The first valve lowers the open note half a tone, the second 
valve a whole tone, the two valves conjointly a tone and a half. 
It may be easily calculated by composers what notes should be 
written, in placing above them a figure what valve the ‘ormer 
should employ. ‘I'he figure 1 would indicate the first valve, 2 the 
second valve, and O for the two valves conjointly. ‘The subjoined 
table, established for the keyof C, may serve as a model for every key. 
Table of notes of open sounds substituted for the muffled notes by the 

employment of Valves. 
#10 9 203 ‘i. nO - Sk OS'2 Se S21 1124 
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In this table several notes are wanting, such as A? of two octaves, 
C4, D, and E?. Among these notes E p and A? can only be ob- 
tained by a third valve which would lower two tones. ‘This 
system of three valves is now in general use on the Continent. 


As regards the notes —I they might be produced with 
_ 


the valves applied to S=+ which is only three parts closed, 
a 
but the effect would be bad. However, the absence of some good 
notes might be replaced by valve horus of several keys. 

The system of fingering the valve horns is sufficiently well 
understood to enable composers to write down the notes as they 
should be according to the chromatic scale. 

147, The employment of valves for notes which require force 
and fulness, will not interfere with the employment of muffled 
notes when that peculiar quality is necessary. 

Valve horns, excellent in an orchestra, should not be used for 
solos, for they neither possess the purity of sound, nor the 
perfect intonation of the ordinary horn. This latter, when played 
upon by an efficient performer, contains within itself all the neces- 
sary resources for the purpose for which it is destined. 

148. The family of the horn, originally composed only of two 
parts, has been completed by the invention of valves, for it is only 
since this invention that the introduction of a genuine bass horn 
has been made. The old second horn, in its ordinary limits has 
become the tenor; the first horn is the alto, and the soprano 
horn, or under horn, has been found in the cornet-d-pistons. 
Those who play this last instrument, now so much in vogue as a 
solo instrument, produce sounds more analagous with those of the 
trumpet than the horn, inasmuch as the shape of the mouth-piece 
presents in the lower part of the basin an acute angle, against 
which the air comes in violent contact. It is evidently changing 
the nature of the instrument to give it more brightness. The shape of 
the mouth-piece should be less in length than that of the ordinary 
horn, but should resemble a funnel, which makes with its lower 
tube only a slight angle. By these means the notes of the instru- 
ment will acquire a quality similar to that of the horn. It becomes 
the duty of the leader of the orchestra or bandmaster to insist upon 
this modification of the mouth-piece of the cornet. 

149. The cornet-a-pistons, which has only hitherto been used for 
solos, or light and graceful subjects, can be employed in combination 
with other horns in producing beautiful effects not yet contemplated. 


Its compaas is more than two octaves and a half, from += to 
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The extra high notes are: sy to obtain 


which extra pressure of the lips is required. They are seldom used, 
and when obtained the tone is impure. 

150. The following keys may be used for the cornet, BD, A, 
AD, and G, by means of crooks. In the higher keys it is advisable 
not to write above the acute A. 

(To be continued, 
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fHendelssohn’s Songs without Words. 





(From the “Morning Post.’”) 


It is strange that Madame Arabella Goddard never thought be- 
fore of giving performances of Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, 
and having once done so, it will be still more strange if she does 
not repeat them. There are many great pianists—in fact, among 
the few deserving to be so considered there are scarcely any ex- 
ceptions to this rule—who think it beneath them to execute music 
that does not present apparently insurmountable difficulties. Yet 
among the Songs without Words there are some that might puzzle the 
most dexterous players, while there is not one which does not de- 
mand an amount of poetical expression such as the most accom- 

lished virtuosi of the fantasia school might be unable to give. 

Madame Arabella Goddard has two distinct sets of admirers—those 
of the high or classical school, and those of the low or fantasia 
school ; to whom may be added those of a broad eclectic school, who 
listen with equal admiration, but with different degrees or kinds of 
pleasure, to her performance of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, and 
of Thalberg’s ‘* Home, sweet Home.” The players of fantasia 
music have very often their own good reasons for not attempting 
the classical ; but the players of classical music do quite right, for 
the sake of freedom, facility, and the numerous advantages that are 
derived by artists of all kinds from an occasional change of style, 
in exercising their'hands and fingers now and then upon produc- 
tions which though of no intrinsic value perhaps themselves, make 
the most exacting demands upon the lightness, brilliancy, and what 
singers call ‘ agility,” of those who undertake to execute them. 
Between the best fantasias of the professed fantasia writers, and 
strictly classical pieces, there are the pianoforte works of Schubert 
and the ordinary pianoforte compositions of Chopin, and that 
minor Chopin, Heller, But Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words 
cannot be classed with any of the works or categories of works, 
that we have spoken of. They are as free, in regard to form, as 
the most romantic effusions of the most romantic modern lyric 
poet ; and the very smallest of them is as classical, in the true 
sense of the word, as the ‘“‘ Break, break, break,” of ‘Tennyson. 

How is really poetical pianoforte playing, or even its effect upon 
the hearer, to be described? To be appreciated it must be felt. 
To say that Madame Arabella Goddard entered fully into the 
spirit of each song, and gave to each its appropriate expression, is 
to say what every reader who has had any experience of her play- 
ing knows well enough¥beforehand. That is the only praise that 
need be awarded to her, and it is the highest possible. 

: The grouping of the pianoforte songs was excellently arranged. 
Those which produced the most impression, or at least those which 
were redemanded (the two things are not identical), were No. 3 in 
A, from the first book; the ‘Spring Song” in A, book 5; and 
No. 4, in G, book 5. 

These interesting and charming performances, for the sake of 
amateurs, practical students of the pianoforte, and the public in 
general, ought to be continued without delay. 


a | 
(From the “ Morning Star.”’) 


To give a performance of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words 
was perhaps one of the most ‘“‘ happy thoughts” that could have 
visited such an artist as Madame Arabella Goddard, the very wide 
pepseey among educated amateurs of those most exquisite of all 

rief pieces for the pianoforte, and the equally well recognized 
fitness of Madame Goddard to become the public exponent of their 
beauties being certain to render such a performance at once pro- 
foundly interesting and thoroughly successful. Nevertheless we 
think Madame Goddard must have been somewhat surprised as 
well as gratified by the extremely numerous assembly which last 
Thursday ——= to her invitation to hear selections from one 
particular volume of her unlimited classical repertory, and by the 
perfect appreciation with which every point in her admirable 
recital was taken up. Such gatherings and such enthusiasm show 
every year more and more how universal the taste for genuine 
music,§ deprived of all meretricious aids to its attraction, has 
become among all classes of the English public who are in a position 
to have any taste at all in the matter. Madame Goddard’s recital 
embraced sixteen numbers of the Lieder of which the most re- 





(From the “‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 

Tt was a ‘“‘happy thought” of Madame Arabella Goddard to 
give a performance of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, and it is 
one which we hope will often occur to her again. ‘The performance 
which took piace on Thursday last was only sufficient to whet the 
appetite of the public without satisfying it. St. James’s Hall was 
well filled, but we doubt if there was any one person present who 
was not anxious to renew his knowledge of Mendelssohn’s most 
characteristic compositions, deepened and widened as it was by the 
facile fingers that moved in strict obedience to the dictates of a 
sensitive and well-poised intellect. Instead of giving in regular 
sequence any of the seven books which have been left to us—the 
seventh being, by-the-by, a posthumously collected and published 
work—Madame Goddard selected sixteen of the ‘* wordless songs,” 
and divided them into groups of four, so arranged that there should 
be variety of style in each division, and that each should conclude 
with one of the most popular and most brilliant pieces. Thus the 
first group, beginning with the lovely andante in B, first‘of the 
first book, found itsclimax in the so-called ‘‘Hunting Song” in A, 
No. 3 of the same book ; the second included the agitato in B 
miner, book 2, No. 4, one of the most elaborately conducted and 
most difficult of execution of all, the delicious barcarolle and the 
‘« Friihlingslied,” which is always popularly supposed to have been 
written in London, and the peculiar treatment of which is 
attributed to the accident of the composer being interrupted in his 
inspiration by the pleasant playfulness of children; the third 
concluded with the glorious ‘* Volkslied,” No. 5 of book 4; and the 
fourth with the scherzo-like movement sometimes called ‘*Spinnlied,” 
but more generally known in England by the name of the “Bee's 
Wedding.” It would be mere supererogation to say how the most 
accomplished pianist of our time played these wonderfully varied 
and exquisitely characteristic effusions of a master mind. The 
only really noticeable and remarkable feature of the performance 
consisted in the circumstance that the pianist’s consummate art 
made each lied appear to be of equal simplicity, although some of 
these Songs without Words are simple enough for a child’s lesson, 
and others sufficiently difficult to tax the powers of the most 
practised performer. Not one was allowed to pass without 
applause, and as the short concert progressed to its close, the 
attentive and competent audience became more and more de- 
monstrative-in their expressions of delight. 

The four groups of Lieder ohne Worte were separated by several 
of Mendelssobn’s songs, the words as well as the notes of which 
received the fullest justice from the mouth of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, to whom the composer dedicated several of these com- 
positions, and whose talent was so frequently employed in his 
best service. —-0—— 

(From the * Observer.’”’) 

Madame Arabella Goddard may be cordially congratulated on 
her idea of giving a public performance of Mendelssohn's Lieder 
ohne Worte, the full beauty of many of which can only be thoroughly 
appreciated when they are interpreted by a highly-accomplished 
player. In spite of numberless counter-attractions, St. James's 
Hall was filled with a brilliant audience, to whose numbers the 
celebrities of the world of art contributed in large proportion. 
Madame (joddard selected pieces from the seven books with great 
judgment, and in such a manner that the four pieces which she 
played consecutively should by contrast mutually enhance each 
other's beauties. It was remarkable how much variety was dis- 
played in this admirable scheme. ‘The Lieder ohne Worte comprise 
examples of almost every description of composition, from the 
simple melody, simply accompanied, to the elaborate movement 
that might have been destined to take its place in an ambitious 
sonata. In the former kind of ballad-like piece Madame Goddard 
‘*sang ” upon the piano almost as though the instrument acquired 
a sustaining power in her hands, while in such complicated pieces 
as the “Volkslied” her perfect skill made difficult pieces sound as 
simple as could be. ‘ 

The Songs without Words were relieved by ‘‘ songs with words,” 
sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby with the deep expression which 
she knows so well how to infuse into the merest trifle, and which 
in Mendelssohn has ample field for display. 
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tion of a vocal duet, book 3, No. 6 ; the ‘ Volkslied,” book 4, 
No. 5; and the famous No. 4 of book 6, called the ‘“ Bee’s Wed- 


ding,” executed with a continuous and facile rapidity which must 


have thrown the attentive and anxious students present into de- 
spair. Most of these pieces were encored by acclamation. 

Between the four divisions into which the pianoforte recitals 
were separated, Madame Sainton-Dolby supplied an appropriate 
and very agreeable entr’acte, by singing some of Mendelssohn’s 
most admired vocal compositions, to the accompaniment of Mr. J. 
L. Hatton. ‘The entire performance was one of the most unique 
and delightful affairs that have taken place this season. 





© We hear that the Legend of St. Cecilia, by Messrs. Chorley and 
Benedict, has just been translated into Italian by Signor Mar- 
chesi, and is to be pfiblished with English and Italian text by 
Messrs, Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co. 


warkable, both for their interest and the manner of the perform- 
ance, were the ‘‘ Hunting Song,” book 1, No. 3, in which the 
incomparable decrescendo from fortissimo to the softest piano at- 
tained by the gifted pianist excited unbounded admiration ; the 

eful “Spring Song,” book 5, No. 6; the remarkable imita- 





The striking success of this experiment may eneo Madame 
Goddard to give two Recitals, in the course of which she could 
easily play the whole of the seven books of Lieder ohne Worte. 

gees 
(From the “‘ Daily News.”) 

On Thursday afternoon Madame Arabella Goddard gave a 
performance of a selection from Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte— 
comprising sixteen numbers of the forty-two of which the seven 
published books of those pieces consist. The lieder selected were 
Nos. 1 and 3 of book 1; 4, 5, and 6 of book 2; 1, 2, 3, and 6 of 
book 8; 5 of book 4; 3, 4, and 6 of book 5; 4 and 6 of book 6; 
and 5 of book 7. Of these several were encored—the “ Hunting 
Song” in A major, the ‘‘ Spring Song,” in the same key ; and the lied 
in G major (No. 4 of book 5) being repeated. In all these charm- 
ing pianoforte pieces, comprising many varieties of expression, as 
of mechanical execution, Madame Goddard displayed, not only the 
most brilliant executive powers, but also those higher appreciative 
faculties of style without which such music falls comparatively 
tame and meaningless. The selection was most judiciously made 
for contrast and variety, and the performance was so eminently 
successful that it should, and probably will, be repeated. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


After five years’ delay we have at last been allowed to hear 
Signor Verdi’s much-talked-of lyric melodrama, La Forza del 
Destino. Composed expressly for the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburgh, it was produced there in November, 1862, the 
arg parts being sustained by Mdlles. Barbot and Nantier 

idiée, Signors Tamberlik, Graziani, and Debassini. The per- 
formance was not spoken of as a very marked success, although 


the ‘cast ” was powerful, the “ getting up ” magnificent, and the | 
calls for the composer were frequent. Nor has La Forza del Destino | : : 
hitherto been luckier out of Russia. ‘The secret of its com- | Goon oF his agartenent, sad overwhenun the lorena wat sypnentgy, 


parative ill fortune, however, is generally attributed to the story, 
a great deal of the music having from the outset won the 
admiring recognition of critics. The justice of this decision 
seemed to be fully acknowledged by a crowded audience at Her 
Majesty's Theatre on Saturday night, when La Forza del Destino 
was brought out for the first time in England, with a distribution 
of characters stronger, it must be allowed, than that of St. 
Petersburgh, combining as it did Mdlles. Tietjens and Bau- 
meister, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs. Hohler and Santley, 
Herr Rokitansky, Signors Gassier, Foli, Bossi, and Mongini. So 
many fine voices and — talents are rarely united in one 
performance ; and, indeed, very few modern operas could be 
found to provide, like La Forza del Destino, suitable parts for 
each of them. Whether this should be esteemed an advantage or 
a disadvantage is open to question, for if the opera is at hand the 
Voices, or the singers, may be wanting. There are good singers 
with bad voices, and too often good voices are the natural gift 
of those who never learn how to make use of them. Mr. Mapleson 
may be congratulated on the possession both of singers capable 
of executing the music of Verdi's penultimate opera, and voices 
capable of withstanding the continued strain which such hyper- 
declamatory music imperatively exacts. 

La Forza del Destino is to Il Trovatore what Don Carlos, 
Verdi's last opera, is to Les Vépres Siciliennes. ‘The author of 
the libretto is Signor Piave, “Il Piave,” as his compatriots 
familiarly style him, to whom the world is equally indebted for 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Simone Boccune a, os other books 
which the composer of “Young Italy” has set to music. As 
Cammarano (“Il Cammarano”) did for the Trovatore, so Piave 
has done for La Forza del Destino ; though it must be confessed 
that Grazia Guttierez, upon one of whose plays the Trovatore 
was founded, is fairly beaten in vague mystery of outline, if only 
equalled in horrors of detail, by that other Spaniard—Don 
Angelo Saavedra, Duke of Rivas—from whose Force of Destiny, 
produced at Madrid in 1835, “Il Piave” borrowed the materials 
for his libretto. We shall do our best to narrate the story, and 
beg the reader's indulgence should we fail to make it thoroughly 
intelligible. The first act takes place at Seville. A certain 

\ceroy of Peru, who has married “the last of the Incas,” has 
failed in an attempt to achieve the independence of that colony 
and constitute himself its monarch. With him, however, we 





















have nothing to do; but upon the fortunes, or rather mis- 
fortunes, of his son, Don Alvaro, the entire interest of La Forza 
del Destino depends, he being the victim of that “force” under 
stirring and exceptional circumstances. ‘Born in prison” (as 
he himself informs us in Act III.) and “educated in a desert,” 


| we, nevertheless, find him, at the beginning of the opera, in 


Spain, desperately enamoured of Leonora, daughter of the 


| Marquis de Calatrava, by whom his passion is reciprocated, 


and with whom he has contrived a plan to elope. At the critical 
moment, however, the Marquis appears with drawn sword at the 


Alvaro, though armed with a loaded pistol, moved by the tears 
and solicitations of Leonora, disdains to employ it in self-defence, 
and casts it from him. The result, however, is as bad as if, 
with malice prepense, he had pulled the trigger himself. The 
pistol explodes, and disposes of the Marquis just as summarily 
as the sword of Don Giovanni disposes of Donna Anna’s father, 
in the opera of Da Ponte and Mozart. Whereupon the dying old 
man curses his daughter; Leonora ejaculates ‘“‘ Cielo pietade!”; 
Alvaro blames ‘“ Destiny ;” and, as the servants bear away the 
body of their master, escapes unmolested by the window, ac- 
companied by his mistresg, In the second act, which takes place 
in the village and neighbourhood of Hornachuelos, we are 
introduced to a hostélry, where we find the Alcade and a number 
of other persons at supper. Among the rest is a young student, 
who, in relating his story to satisfy the general curiosity, lets 
the audience into the secret that he is no other than Don Carlo 
di Vargas, son of the Marquis of Calatrava, and brother of 
Leonora, who, believing his father to have been murdered and his 
sister dishonoured, is travelling about the world, thus disguised, 
in hopes of encountering the enemy of his house, and wreaking 
a Castilian vengeance. Don Carlo is slightly contradictory in 
his general statement, for in one place he says that his sister was 
killed with her father, in a struggle between servants and 
assassins, and that the seducer fled alone— 
“La sedotta col vecchio perira— 


Solo il vil seduttore sfuggia ;” 


while just afterwards, in answer to a question from a gipsy, 
Preziosilla, whether the lover carried off his mistress, he replies 


in the affirmative. But, in the often-quoted words of the 
Augustan poet :— . 





“Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis.” 


Another mysterious personage is one of the inmates of the 


hostelry, although she does not mingle with the rest. This is 
Leonora herself, who, believing Alvaro really the murderer of 
her father, has fled the ancestral castle disguised in male attire, 
with the object of seeking an asylum in a convent. How Alvaro 
was cioeid under the circumstances, to let her go, does not, as 


9 


the phrase is, “transpire.” In the scene following, Leonora 
effectually carries out her purpose, and is admitted by the Padre 
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Guardiano of the Convent of Madonna degli Angeli, who, on her 
revealing her sex, immediately recognizes Leonora di Vargas. 
Assembling together the monks, the Padre Guardiano has her 
clad in the garb of the Franciscans; and, after the ceremony of 
taking the sacrament, kissing the cross, and receiving a blessing 
at the altar, Leonora departs, alone, to the hermitage which is 
allotted to her as a place of refuge, and where she is to pass the 
remainder of her days in solitude. Her secret is to be inviolate, 
and anyone who intrudes upon her privacy is to be held accursed. 
The third act passes near Villetri in Italy. ‘The Spaniards, allied 
with the Italians, are at war with the Austrians, and Don 
Alvaro, whose identity is unknown, has become an officer of 
Grenadiers in the Spanish army, with the title of Captain Don 
Frederico Herreros. Here, “by a curious coincidence,” as 
Thackeray would have said, Don Carlo is also sent on a military 
errand, and, under the name of Don Felice de Bornos, has 
cultivated an intimacy with Alvaro, an intimacy strengthened by 
the fact that Alvzirg saves him from being murdered by a gang of 
desperadoes in a gambling dispute. From the first fight with 
the Austrians Alvaro returns dangerously wounded, and believing 
himself on the point of death, confides a packet to his friend, 
with the information that it contains a secret which must be 
kept inviolate. Don Carlo pledges his oath to burn the packet 
when Alvaro is dead; but his suspicions having been aroused by 
some slight incident connected with the word ‘“ Calatrava,” the 
mere sound of which had apparently disconcerted his friend, 
after a little virtuous hesitation, he flings his oath to the winds, 
and, opening the packet, finds a portrait of Leonora. Suspicion 
now becomes certainty. Don Carlo’s new friend is the long- 
sought dishonourer of his house and name; Captain Herreros 
is no other than Don Alvaro, the Peruvian. Immediately on this 
discovery a surgeon comes forward with the news that the ball 
is extracted and Alvaro saved. ‘ Oh gioia! oh, gioia !”—exclaims 
Don Carlo, and straightway gives vent to his satisfaction in a 
bellicose song of revenge. No sooner is Alvaro healed of his 
wound than Don Carlo reveals himself to his intended victim, 
with words of insult and threats against Leonora, provokes him 
to a duel, and gets his recompense by being worsted in the combat 
—mortally wounded, as is thought by the conscience-stricken 
Alvaro, who has thus twice taken away life against his will, and 
again laments in bitter tones the ‘force of destiny”—‘ La 
barbara sorte!” 

Between the third and fourth acts five years are supposed to 
elapse. Don Alvaro has obtained wees to the Convent of 
Madonna degli Angeli, where, little iflagining that he is in close 
vicinity to a hermitage in which dwells his long-lost Leonora, 
he has led a life of exemplary piety, and is revered asa holy 
man. Meanwhile Don Carlo, whose wound has been long cured, 
but whose burning desire for retribution time has been powerless 
to quench, wanders about from place to place in search of 
Alvaro, till at length, by another “ curious coincidence,” he finds 
out his abode in the convent. Obtaining an interview, and 
disdaining the pretext of Alvaro’s holy garb and long years of 
penitence, he once more grossly outrages him. But far less 
easy to move than formerly, it is only by the application of the 
opprobrious epithet ‘‘ coward,” accompanied by a blow, that 
Alvaro’s anger is finally aroused. His enemy has brought two 
swords, that nothing may be wanting to the contest; and repairing 
to a secluded spot, they fight close beneath the grotto among the 
rocks, which is the dwelling of Leonora. The combat, which 
takes place amid a terrific storm of thunder and lightning (with 
music to match), is furious, and fatal to Don Carlo, who this 
time falls mortally wounded. The dying man entreats the holy 
friar to confess him, but, accursed for having violated the 
forbidden precincts, Alvaro is unfitted to perform that sacred 
office. He rings the bell of the hermitage, however, which is 
answered by Leonora. Her joy at meeting her lover once again, and 
at knowing by his habiliments that he has been so long near to 
her, a fellow penitent, is of brief duration. Rushing to tend 
Don Carlos, she recognizes in him her brother, who, feigning to 
return her affectionate caresses, stabs her with his sword, and 
Leonora dies, almost instantaneously, with words of forgiveness 
on her lips. The storm now increases in violence; the friars 
are h without, chanting the ‘“ Miserere ;’ Padre Guar- 
diano and all the holy brethren appear, with lighted torches, 





and Don Alvaro, suddenly recovering from the stupor into which 
this last fatal proof of the ‘force of destiny” has thrown him, 
eludes them by clambering up a rock and precipitating himself 
from its summit. Well may the last exclamation of those who 
remain unkilled upon the stage be, in the words of ‘Il Piave :’— 
“Orrore! orrore ! 
Pieta, misericordia, Signore !” 

The end is worthy of the beginning. 

‘The music to which Verdi has married this strange galimatias, 
though very unequal, contains much that is good, some, indeed, 
as good as any he has produced. The short overture, to the 
principal theme of which reference is frequently made in the 
course of the opera, is as unimportant as it is short. The intro- 
duction to the first act, where the Marquis bids ‘ good night” 
to his daughter, is charming; but the air for Leonora and the 
duet with Alvaro to which it leads, are not very remarkable. 
There is, we understand, an idea of omitting this first act; yet 
we cannot but think that it would be advisable rather to curtail 
than suppress it altogether, inasmuch as the death of the Marquis 
di Calatrava is the first of those three blows of fate which 
influence the life of Don Alvaro, and which Verdi has suggested 
by the three emphatic notes that usher in the instrumental pre- 
lude, and elsewhere in the course of the opera. In the second act 
the bustle of the scene at the hostelry is well illustrated by the 
music. The air (with chorus) for the gipsy, Preziosilla (‘Al 
suon del tamburo”), is rythmical, spirited, and melodious ; that 
in which Don Carlo, in the guise of a student, narrates his his- 
tory (‘‘Son Pereda”) has a certain vein of quaint humour; while 
the prayer of the revellers to be protected from the powers of 
evil, combined on the one hand with the pilgrims outside, intoning 
the ‘‘ Miserere,” and on the other with the voice of Leonora, unseen, 
at the door of her apartment, supplicating Heaven for quite 
another end, is one of those felicitous masterpieces of contrivance 
of which Verdi has given several examples. ‘This, indeed, is the 
more to be prized inasmuch as La Forza del Destino does not con- 
tain a single concerted piece for the principals, no trio, no quartet, 
no quintet, no sestet, but is exclusively made up of recitatives, airs, 
duets, and choruses—a comparatively easy mode, by the way, of 
constructing an opera, and one to which neither Signor Verdi nor 
M. Gounod, the two dramatic composers who have recently been 
most in vogue, entertains any serious objection. The second act 
also (in the scene at the convent) contains a prayer to the Virgin 
for Leonora (with chorus), including a phrase on the words, 
‘Deh! non m’abbandonar pieta, pieta di mi Signore!” of the 
highest beauty—a phrase that Weber might have written and 
have made more of; besides a duct with the Padre Guardiano, 
and the by no means unimpressive music which accompanies 
Leonora’s initiation. The first air of Alvaro (‘‘Oh, tu che in 
seno”’), in Act III.,*the act of the camp, near Velletri, is artificial 
and tormented, and the extraordinary effect it produced on Satur- 
day night was entirely owing to the magnificent voice of Signor 
Mongini. As much and no more may be said of a scene and air 
for Don Carlo, which, insipid in itself, was made attractive by 
the admirably expressive singing of Mr. Santley. The scene fol- 
lowing, the encampment, affords an animated representation of 
military life at ease. Spanish and Italian soldiers are mingled 
together, with vivandiéres, peasants, children, &c., diverting 
themselves at all manner of games. ‘The music, spirited from 
first to last, includes, among other lively features, an air, with 
chorus, for the gipsy, Preziosilla (Madame Trebelli-Bettini) ; a 
quaint song, with chorus, for Trabuco, the (Mr. pmol 
a tarantella (with — full of movement, executed by the 
vivandiéres, who compel the recruits to join in the dance; and a 
“ Rataplan,” solo with martial responses, for Preziosilla and the 
soldiers, which last was given with such vigour and animation by 
Madame Trebelli and the chorus that the audience insisted upon 
its being repeated. This, which brings the scene to a conclusion, 
would be all the more effective transposed a tone lower, inasmuch 
as it lies too high both for the solo voice and the chorus, and, 
much of it being merely accompanied by drums, the voices incur 
the risk of going out of tune long before the end. The remaining 
piece in the third act is the duet in which Don Carlo first 
challenges Don Alvaro; and this is chiefly remarkable for a perora- 
tion, when the latter, thinking he has slain his quondam friend, 
declares his resolution to confront death on his own account 1p 
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battle—an inferior kind of “Di quella pira,” which ‘such voices 
as those of Signor ‘Tamberlik and Signor Mongini, to whom 
«high C’s” come naturally whenever they are wanted, would alone 
be able to render effective. Act IV. begins with a comic air, 
with chorus, for Brother Melitone (Signor Gassier), a member of 
the convent fraternity, whose office it is periodically to bestow 
alms on the poor, in the form of soup, &c.; to which succeeds a 
duet for the same personage with the Padre Guardiano (Herr 
Rokitansky), both pieces, though not stamped with any striking 
originality, being marked by a vein of humour not hitherto sus- 
ted in the composer of Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and so many 
deadly operas. But the grand dis lay in this act is the second 
duet of defiance between Don Carlo and Don Alvaro, which ends 
in the duel and the death of the former—a fiery piece of music 
sustained with astonishing vigour, and declaimed with such 
amazing power by Signor Mongini and Mr. Santley that, as they 
were rushing impetuously off to the fleld of battle, the audience 
called them back with one voice and drowned their quarrel in 
applause. ‘The last scene, where the triple immolation occurs, is 
so full of thunder and lightning that we were not in a conditien 
to judge of the merits of the music. At the same time, from what 
we could make out, if it were allowed to tell its own tale, we are 
not at all sure that it would atone for the absence of the storm. 

Our notice is already so long that all we can at present find 
space for is a word of unqualified praise for the excellence of the 
general performance, under Signor Arditi’s able direction, and for 
the splendid exertions of Mdlle. 'Tietjens, whose voice was all that 
could be wished, and who has evidently studied the part of Leo- 
nora, with a determination to make it her own. The other singers 
have been incidentally named. We may return to La Forza del 
Destino, and meanwhile must conclude with saying that it was 
received, in spite of the absurd improbabilities and accumulating 
horrors of the story, with unqualified favour throughout. There 
were several encores besides the one we have mentioned. 

The other operas last week were the Huguenots, Faust, and La 
Traviata. Malle. Nilsson’s second appearance as Margaret was a 
brilliant and well-earned success from beginning to end, and her 
engagement may be hailed by the well-wishers of Her Majesty's 
Theatre as a piece of uncommon good fortune. The operas 
performed during the present week have been /‘aust, with Mdlle. 
Nilsson( Monday); La Forza del Destine (Tuesday); and Martha, 
with Mdlle. Nilsson as Lady Enrichetta (first time—Thursday). 
Martha will be repeated to-night. At the last morning performance, 
on Monday next, Faust is to be given. 


pene y eae 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The first performance of La Favorita this season was one of the 
best we can remember of Donizetti's great French opera. Last 
year Mdile. Pauline Lucca already created a lively impression by 
her impersonation of the unhappy Leonora; but this .year the 
progress she has made, not only in her dramatic conception of 
the character, but in her execution of the music, is in every respect 
noticeable. The quick movement of the great air (‘* O mio Fer- 
nando”) was so brilliantly sung that she was compelled to repeat 
it. Her acting ia the grand finale, where Fernando indignantly 
declines the »iance which the King has projected between them, 
was strikingly good; and best of all, as might have been antici- 
pated, was the concluding scene, where the repentant ‘“ Favorite” 
dies at the feet of the man whom she has unwittingly offended, 
but for whose love she still yearns. There was true pathos and 
exquisite feeling in all tis. How Mdlle. Lucca was supported by 
the Fernando of the cvening will be readily understood when it is 
stated that it was one of Signor Mario’s great nights. Never did 
this incomparable lyric comedian shine more conspicuously than 
in the highly dramatic scene where, after being jeered and insulted 
by the courtiers, Fernando breaks his sword and throws it, 
together with his newly-bestowed honours, at the feet of the 
monarch who has recompensed his services by an unpardonable 
outrage. Never did he throw imore heart-felt fervour into the 
beautiful air in the last scene. The first was as chivalrous 
and picturesque as the last was impassioned; and in each instance 
Signor Mario raised the enthusiasm of the house. Signor Graziani, 
as the King, produced the impression that can hardly fail to be 
Produced by so beautiful a voice as his in so pleawrs f and melo- 





dious an air as that in which the hypocritical despot recommends 
his cast-off mistress to his most valiant warrior (‘Pour tant 
d’amour”). Signor Bagagiolo was provided with a more favour- 
able opportunity of exhibiting the quality of his rich bass in the 
part of the fulminating monk, Baldassare, than had hitherto been 
granted him ; and amply did he profit by the chance, proving 
that he has not only anoble voice, but possesses the art of using 
it. There is a bright future in store, or we are much mistaken, 
for this young singer. 

We need not dwell upon the splendour with which La Favorita 
is got up at the Royal Italian Opera, nor upon the admirable per- 
formance of the orchestra, under Mr. Costa, from the overture to 
the end ; but we must compliment the members of the chorus on 
the spirited and effective manner in which they gave the animated 
music—where the courtiers ironically congratulate Fernando on the 
distinction he has received at the hands of his Royal master, and 
Mdlle. Mora for her clever and agile dancing in the incidental 
ballet. The performance was altogether a brilliant one, and the 

rincipal singers were more than once unanimously summoned 
fore the lamps. 

The other operas last week were Lucia di Lammermoor and La 
Sonnambula (with Mdlle. Adelina Patti), and Don Carlos—which 
seems growing into favour—twice. e operas for the present 
week have been the Africaine (Monday), Don Giovanni (Eveday 
night), Il Barbiere (Thursday), and Faust e Margherita (Friday). 
Crispino e la Comare, preceded by the overture and second act of 
Masaniello is announced for to-night. Meanwhile Romeo et Juliette 
is in constant rehearsal. 

——O-— 


VERDI'S “ DON CARLOS.” . 

Signor Verdi had already, as far back as 1855, in Les Vépres 
Siciltennes, shown his comparative inability to cope with the Meyer- 
beer school of grand opera. ‘The Exposition opera, it is true, was 
far less like a failure than the Nonne Sanglante and Reine de Saba 
of M. Gounod, but that it was not a genuine “ hit” is proved by 
the fact of its never having been successfully revived in Paris. 
Indeed, when Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, who created so marked a 
sensation with the bolero, retired into privacy, Les Vépres Siciliennes 
may be said to have followed her example. Signor Verdi's first 
work at the Grand Opera (1847) was an adaptation of his Lombardi, 
a weak opera, only made weaker by revising and lengthening out. 
As I Lombardi, its weight was too much for its superstructure ; as 
Jerusalem, it became top-heavy. Don Carlos, no doubt, is a supe- 
rior production to either of these, and, moreover, the subject is a 
subject after the Bussetese musician’s own heart, being eminently 
sombre from one end to the other. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
unquestionable beauties, it is at best but a cumbersome affair, now 
rising, now falling, strong and even bright at intervals, but often 
positively feeble and nearly always more or less tedious. Thanks 
to the elaborate notices of some of our contemporaries, we are 
spared the necessity of describing at length the libretto, which the 
late “‘ facetious” Méry, and his young co-labourer, M. Camille du 
Locle, have constructed out of the famous tragedy of Schiller. A 
subject less happily fitted for modern opera could hardly, we think, 
have been pitched upon. When Gluck composed his Jphigenie in 
Tauris classic themes for the lyric stage were the rule, not the 
exception ; aud as the taste of the times went, the enthusiastic 
friendship of two men, continually exchanging vows, not unfre- 
quently accompanied by embraces, was tolerated and even admired. 
But if Orestes and Pylades were endurable, Carlos and Rodrigues 
(the Marquis de Posa) are little better than bores. Shak 
says more for the friendship between Hamlet and Horatio in one 
short speech than a reiteration ad libitum of “ Je Caime, je Caime, 
set off by no matter how many illustrative huggings, for that of 
the heroes of Don Carlos. It is all very well for women to embrace 
each other on the stage ; and an audience of the present day would 
prefer seeing Mdlle. Lucca and Madlle. Fricci kiss a dozen times to 
once seeing Signors Naudin and Graziani locked in each other's 
arms. Then, besides this maudlin friendship, we have the illicit 
love that exists between Don Carlos and the Queen—the reverse of 
compensation. Lastly, the political aspirations of the Marquis de 
Posa and his tender regard for the oppressed Flemings, however 
well placed in a drama which is quite as political as poetical, are 
utterly at variance with operatic effect, which, if not mainly pro- 
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duced through the instrumentality of music, is not operatic effect 
at all. All these were stumbling-blocks in the way of the composer 
of Don Carlos, who may not fairly be complimented on having 
successfully surmounted them. Nothing can be duller, indeed, 
than the scenes between Carlos and Rodrigues, unless it be the 
scenes between Don Carlos and the Queen. Philip IT., on the 
other hand, has not one redeeming point ; the Grand Inquisitor is 
a disagreeable lay figure; and the Princess Eboli, who, without 
any conceivable reason, supposes Don Carlos to be in love with her, 
is little better than a simpleton. We speak, be it understood, of 
these characters as ‘they appear in the operatic book of MM. Méry 
and du Locle, certainly one of the least promising ever confided to 
an unhappy composer, not as they appear in Schiller’s play, with 
which it would be superfluous here to meddle. There are other 
objectionable features in this very poor book, and among the most 
objectionable the introduction of an auto-da-fé in the great finale 
to what at Covent Garden constitutes the second act (the third of 
the French original). ‘True, the heretics are not shown bodily at 
the stake ; but through the entire finale smoke is seen rising above 
the house-tops in the back-ground, from what is presumed to be 
the place of torture, and the uncomfortable, nay disgusting, feeling 
obtrudes itself, that while all this pomp and ceremony are going on, 
in front of the royal palace, and at the doors of the cathedral, with 
King and Queen and heir apparent in state, heralds, deputies from 
the various provinces of the empire, Flemish deputies with a peti- 
tion, monks (of course), &c., a number of human creatures, who 
have already passed before our eyes, are being slowly burnt alive. 
In the French piece, Don Carlos, at the moment he is about to 
receive punishment for high treason and a supposed outrage on the 
honour of the King his father, is rescued by the sudden interposi- 
tiSh of a monk, who emerges from behind the monumental tomb 
of Charles V., quietly making his exit with the condemned 
prince; and this monk, we are given to understand, is no other 
than Charles V. himself. A more lame and impotent conclusion 
could scarcely have been invented. Nevertheless, its rejection in 
the Italian adaptation at Covent Garden, where Don Carlos is 
abandoned to the Inquisition, to be dealt with according to his im- 
plied deserts, merely adds to the gloomy horrors of the piece ; for 
it must be borne in mind that Verdi’s Don Carlos is not the Don 
Carlos of history, but the Don Carlos of poetry and romance, the 
Don Carlos of Saint Réal and of Schiller, a very different kind of 
personage from the other, and by no means, for any offence he has 
perpetrated, meriting the fate in store for him. But reference 
enough has been made to the libretto, which, professedly founded 
on a play that violates history unreservedly, cannot justly be ar- 
raigned on its own account for high treason against Clio. We 
have now to deal briefly with the music, and we only regret not to 
be able to siy that Signor Verdi has risen uniformly above the 
dulness of his co-labourers, as Rossini rose above the dulness of his, 
in the memorable instance of Guillaume Tell. 

Although the work is too long for our audiences, even now with 
Mr. Costa’s liberal curtailments, added to those of the French 
opera, the loss of the first act robs it of its balance and the audience 
of some very pretty music. ‘The first interview of Don Carlos 
with Elizabeth de Valois in the forest of Fontainebleau, their 
mutual exchange of vows, and the annihilation of their hopes by 
the announcement that the Spanish ambassador has come to France 
to demand the daughter of Henry II. for his royal master Philip, 
are the incidents of this act, which contains a lively hunting 
chorus, an air for Don Carlos, a duet between the lovers, and a 
tuneful choral finale. The air, which is graceful, and marked by 
one or two progressions peculiar to Verdi, is now transferred to 
another part of the opera, where it comes in well enough ; but all 
the rest is dispensed with. ‘rue, the drama stood in no need of 
this first act ; but the opera suffers by its omission. ‘The general 
tone of the music is monotonously sombre, and here, although by 
anticipation, was at least some relief. ‘he second act (the first at 
Covent Garden) passes in the cloister and immediate vicinity of 
the Convent of St. Just, where Charles V., on abdicating, has 
lived and died a recluse. In the first scene Don Carlos, after an 
interview with the monks, one of whom he takes for the ghost of 
his illustrious grandfather, reveals to the Marquis de Posa the 
seeret of his passion for the Queen. In the next, through the 
interposition of the Marquis. he obtains an interview with Eliza- 
beth, which begins with politics, but terminates in a love scene, cut 





short by the opportune appearance of the King, who, finding his 
royal spouse alone, dismisses with reproaches her favourite dame 
datour, the Countess d’Aremberg. ‘lo this succeeds a conversa- 
tion between the King and the Marquis de Posa, whose bold 
advocacy of the oppressed people of Flanders, instead of offending, 
fascinates the despot to such an extent as to induce him to give 
commands that at all hours the Marquis de Posa shall have free 
access to his person. Some of the music of this act is in the com- 
poser’s best manner ; for it is as well to state at once that the 
transformation in Verdi's style, which has been so much spoken of, 
exists solely in the imagination of Parisiau critics. We do not say 
that he has never been happier than in Don Carlos, but we must 
insist that he was never more emphatically the Verdi we have all 
long known, the Verdi who for twenty years and more has obtained 
the willing ear of Europe. ‘The opening chorus of monks is not 
very impressive ; nor do the stale expedients of alternating the 
minor and the major third in the harmony, and the repeated use 
of enharmonic transitions, add anything to its interest. It is but 
dull church music at the best. ‘The duet, however, in which Don 
Carlos recounts the story of his passion to the Marquis de Posa, 
and the two swear eternal friendship, contains much that is 
effective. It is patchy in construction, a prevalent vice with the 
composer, and here and there a little insipid ;, but it is essentially 
dramatic, and the most prominent phrase, ‘* O mon compagnon, mon 
ami, mon frere!” first given to Don Carlos, is broad, melodious, 
and telling. Very pretty, too, is the peroration, ‘* Dieu, tu semas 
dans nos ames,” sung by the two in consonance (happily not in 
unison), and which occurs again and again in the opera wherever 
reference is made to the mutual devotion of the friends, notwith- 
standing the fact that it bears a resemblance to the well-known 
theme of the last duet in Donizetti’s Kavorita. The scene to which 
this gives way opens with a graceful, though somewhat monotonous, 
chorus of the ladies of the Court, the orchestral accompaniment to 
which has a strong tinge of Meyerbeer when Meyerbeer is most 
finicking. Here we are introduced to the Princess Eboli, whose 
disappointment and jealousy lead to the ultimate ruin of Don 
Carlos. To this personage is assigned a romance called the 
*¢ Chanson du voile,” to the refrain of which, at the end of each 
couplet the other ladies lend their voices in chorus. In spite of 
an extremely objectionable “G natural,” which gives a minor 
instead of a major third to the harmony of the ‘“ dominant 
seventh,” and which was evidently intended as a ‘ feature,” this 
romance has the true Spanish ring about it, and is characteristically 
in place. The change from triple to common measure in the 
refrain has an excellent effect; and if the couleur locale means 
anything in music, here at any rate we have it. ‘The next scene 
is throughout well conducted, While the Queen peruses the letter 
from Don Carlos and hesitates whether or no she shall grant him 
an audience, the Marquis, his accomplice, is engaged in an 
animated conversation with the Princess Kboli. ‘The two situations 
are equally well conveyed, and the whole is knit together by means 
of an orchestral accompaniment, built upon a very engaging theme 
in dance rhythm, so cleverly worked out that we forgive its being 
in some measure a reminiscence of another, used with a very similar 
object, in Un Ballo in Maschera, and cheerfully concede to Signor 
Verdi the privilege of borrowing from himself. But the most 
beautiful piece of the second act, and in some respects of the entire 
opera, is the duet between Don Carlos and the Queen. ‘The 
hesitation of the Prince in stating the reason of his intrusion is 
eloquently expressed in the music; and the modest and dignified 
answer of the Queen is in a strain scarcely less happy. As the 
ostensible purpose of Don Carlos’ visit—Klizabeth’s intercession 
with the King to send him as an envoy to Flanders—becomes 
gradually lost sight of, in the revival of a dormant passion which 
the immediate vicinity of its object once more fans into a flame, 
and as Elizabeth, under a similar spell, becomes less and less 
mistress of herself, the music warms with the situation, and a 
phrase of extreme melodious loveliness occurs, where Don Carles, 
his passion no longer controllable, replies to the Queen’s assurance 
that she is not indifferent, but that ‘le devoir, saint flambeau,” 
must henceforth guide her steps,— 


“O bien perdu—tresor sans prix ! 
Ma part de bonheur dans la vie! 
Parlez, Elizabeth; enivrée et ravie, 

Mon Aine, & votre voix, réve du paradis!” 
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Upon Elizabeth's responding, more suo— 
Ah! vivre auprés de vous c’était le paradis! 
Don Carlos throws himself at her feet, exclaiming— 
A vos pieds, eperdu de tendresse, je meurs !— 

in melody even more passionate, if not so lovely. The situation 
becoming more and more equivocal, the Queen, leaning over her 
stepson, who has fainted, repeats the first melody in another key, 
to words that show her to be not much more self-possessed than 
himself, and the duet is carried on with increasing spirit to the 
end. This fine piece of music, although, after Verdi's ordinary 
fashion, it traverses no end of keys, has at least the merit, not 
always common to Verdi, of beginning and ending in the same 
key; that is to say, it begins in E flat minor and ends in E flat 
major, which endows it with a certain homogeneity always grateful 
to musical ears, and for the absence of which no succession of 
melodious phrases, however attractive, can entirely compensate. 
There is still another musical gem in the second act. We refer to 
the words in which Elizabeth bids farewell to the Countess 
d’Aremberg, her banished dame d’atour—Rodrigues and the 
chorus responding in sympathetic, the suspicious King in unsym- 
pathetic, phrase. ‘The melody to which this is wedded, though in 
some degree tortured with one of those strange orchestral figures 
of accompaniment to which the composer is far too prone, is none 
the less pathetic and expressive. The subsequent duet, in which 
the Marquis de Posa’s outspoken language on behalf of the King’s 
Flemish subjects at first surprises and ultimately charms the fickle 
despot, is about as dry as the subject of it, and terminates with 
one of those obstreperous unisons of which Verdi has given so 
many examples that have been imitated by his disciples, though 
intrinsically not worth imitating. Moreover, it begins in one 
key, ends in another, and goes into all sorts of keys to little or no 
purpose, because without rhyme or reason. It is this prevalent 
contempt of form which, above all things, makes a long opera by 
Verdi prolix and heavy, even to those who, if asked, would be 
unable to explain the reason why they found it tiresome. At all 
events, the duet between the Marquis and the King makes but a 
poor finale to an act distinguished by many undeniable beauties. 

Two acts of Don Carlos still remain to be considered ; but our 
remarks upon them, together with what we have to say about the 
performance of the new work at the Royal Italian Opera, must 
form the subject of another article. ‘ Z. 


—o 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The four elements into which the old philosophers divided nature 
seem at variance about the Crystal Palace. Fortunately there are 
three to one in favour of the building. We have seen Fire do its 
fiercest to ruin Paxton’s fairy edifice; but yesterday, when an 
effort was made to repair the damage, Earth put on her loveliest 
aspect. Air was as balmy as if sent to order, and Water con- 
siderately kept away. Such behaviour was, no doubt, worth a 
good deal to the Crystal Palace Festival Concert, but, in any case, 
success must have been the result. ‘To begin—everybody loves 
the place, and wishes, for personal and selfish reasons, to see the 
ugly gap which the fire has left filled up. Not only so, but the 
attraction of the programme was sufficient of itself to draw the 
music loving public in those hosts with which the Palace has m:de 
us familiar. Yet, even with favourable weather, a strong feeling 
of interest in the object, and the inducement held out by a musical 
treat of high importance, twenty thousand persons made up an 
audience which was a thing to wonder at. ‘That the population of 
& considerable provincial town should come together under one 
roof, may have ceased to be a phenomenon at Sydenham ; but it 
was none the less a phenomenon for all that, and we congratulate 
the directors that its aspect was as favourable as their most ardent 
Wishes could have realized. Of late years Royalty has done little 
for the Crystal Palace. ‘Time was, in happier days, when our 
Court did a.good deal in the way of gracious patronage, the recol- 
lection of which was revived by the presence, on this occasion, of 
the Prince of Wales, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, Prince 
Teck, and a numerous suite. For the reception of these distin- 
guished visitors the stage facing the orchestra was transformed 
into a large perv box, with retiring rooms, &c., the elegant 
adornments of which did credit to the taste of every one engaged 
in their preparation. So far, therefore, as the audience were con- 





cerned the Festival could not have taken place under more favour- 
able circumstances. 

As was announced in these columns would be the case, the first 
yet of the concert consisted of selections from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Ve confess to having had some misgivings about the wisdom of this 
arrangement. In the first place, to curtail an oratorio is a delicate 
operation, which, even when successful, can hardly command ap- 
proval. Besides this, Elijah had been performed once before under 
similar conditions as to place and executants with a result decidedly 
‘not the most encouraging. Happily our misgivings proved to be 
without foundation ; for, not only did the selections follow each 
other in almost natural sequence, but they were rendered with an 
effect which, we may safely say, was superior to anything ever 
before heard on so large a scale. For the first named good result 
we have to thank Mr. Costa alone; for the second, Mr. Costa, in 
conjunction with the two thousand singers and players he so ably 
led. A more splendid performance of Mendelssohn's music cannot 
possibly be imagined, whether as regards precision, well balanced 
parts, or beauty of tone. In the most difficult of the choruses every 
thing went—to use a (familiar expression—like clockwork, under 
Mr. Costa’s firm and intelligible beat, while the rich colouring of 
the master’s orchestration came out from the hundreds of instru- 
ments with a vividness marvellous to witness. The effect in those 
passages where the full tones of the great organ united with the 
band and chorus was not so much overwhelming as thoroughly 
satisfactory, giving rise to an impression that nothing was wantin 
to complete the ensemble. The overture was magnificently mS 
(though there had been no band rehearsal) ;_but the first sensation 
was made by the opening chorus, ‘‘ Help, Lord,” which at once 
revealed the quality of the army of singers. ‘‘ Zion spreadeth her 
hands for aid” was confided to Madame Rudersdorff and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, with what result need not be said. As the Widow 
of Zarephath the former lady produced the usual impression, 
managing, as successfully as ever, to make herself heard all over the 
place. Mr. Santley, in the character of the Prophet was, perhaps, 
scarcély so audible, but he did his part in the duet with a perfec- 
tion leaving nothing—not even extra noise—to be desired. The 
delicious chorus, ‘* Blessed are the men who fear Him,” followed ; 
and then came the scene in which Elijah challenges the prophets 
of Baal to meet him upon Mount Carmel. There was nothing 
better done than these selections, save the wonderful succession of 
Baal choruses that they led up to. The latter were simply perfect ; 
—further praise is as unnecessary as impossible. Passing over 
with bare mention the prophet’s prayer, “ Lord God of Abraham” 
(capitally sung by Mr. Santley) and the quartet, ‘‘ Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord,” we come to Elijah’s intercession for rain, which 
introduced Mdlle. Tietjens in the character of the youth. The 
reiterated answer, ‘‘ There is nothing,” and the declamatory pas- 
sage, ‘* Behold a littlecloudariseth,” acquired additional importance 
through the glorious voice of this admirable exponent of sacred 
music, and the whole scene found a fitting climax in the grandest 
of the Elijah choruses, ‘Thanks be to God,” which never im- 
pressed its grandeur upon us more than on this occasion. : 

The selections from the second part of the oratorio opened with 
‘« Hear ye Israel,” splendidly sung by Malle. 'Tietjens, and included 
the chorus, ‘ Be not afraid ;" Elijah’s air, “It is enough” (Mr. 
Santley); the angelic trio, ‘‘ Lift thine eyes ;” and its heavenly 
sequel, ‘‘ He watching over Israel.” With respect to all these the 
critic’s office was a sinecure ; as it was also in the case of the re- 
maining ‘‘ numbers,” among which were, ‘‘O rest in the Lord” 

Madame Dolby) ; the Sanctus ; the air, ‘‘ Then shall the righteous 
shine,” sung with exquisite feeling by Mr. Sims Reeves; the 

uartet, ‘*O, come every one that thirsteth,” and the final chorus, 
“Then shall your light.” ‘To sum up this oratorio performance in 
one sentence—nothing on so large a scale was ever more minutely 
perfect, and nothing yet grander as to dimensions was ever more 
profoundly impressive. We now want to hear the whole work— 
many other works—given under the same conditions. 

The second part was miscellaneous, and began with such a ren- 
dering of Auber's Masaniello overture as would have gladdened 
the heart of the veteran composer, could he have heard it. We 
felt proud of English orchestral playing as we listened. Here were 
some hundreds of executants, professional and amateur, unused to 
each other, and—particularly so—to the conductor, called upon to 
play a delicate and easily ruined composition, but doing it with a 
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dash as well as a perfection of neatness, leaving nothing to be 
wished for. The ‘‘ encore” the performance received was a spon- 
taneous tribute of admiration to an admirable thing. Of the pieces 
that followed in long succession we can only notice the most 
important, beginning with Madame Grisi’s ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” ‘To 
say that the most popular lyric artist of her day was received with 
enthusiasm, and encored with heartiness, is only to say in other 
words that we English people bear in affectionate remembrance 
those who have materially contributed to our pleasure. In ‘“ Let 
the bright Seraphim” Mdille. Adelina Patti once more demonstrated 
not only her vocal ability but also the surprising ease with which 
she can make herself heard all over the vast area of the central 
transept. ‘he charming singer was loudly applauded at the close 
of her task. After Madame Vilda had displayed her noble voice 
in Beethoven’s scena, from Fidelio, there came Mr. Costa’s 
exceedingly melodious and charming trio, ‘‘ Vanne a colei,” sung to 
perfection by Mdlle. Patti, Signor Mario, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and encored as it deserved. Among the accomplished con- 
ductor’s fugitive pieces this must ever rank with the best. 
Another feature of interest was Thalbergs ‘* Home, sweet Home,” 
as played by Madame Arabella (roddard—how perfectly we need 
not say ; after which came the much used “ Preghiera,” from Mosé 
ome and the “ Com’ é gentil,” of Donizetti (Signor Mario). 
‘Two Handelian selections followed next in order, belonging, how- 
ever, to two very different styles. The first, ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” was sung by Madame Sherrington, the piccolo 
obbligato being well played by Mr. Rockstro ; the second, ‘* Sound 
an alarm,” being the property of Mr. Sims Reeves, was, of course, 
given by him, with the old and invariable success. ‘The great 
Saxon master was in force at the end of the programme, for the 
last two pieces were also by him. ‘These were, ‘* O ruddier than 
the cherry "—need we say sung by Mr. Santiey?—and * See the 
conquering Hero,” which brought the concert to a close with all 
desirable éclat. 

Our notice would be very incomplete if we omitted to mention 
that all concerned in the performance and in the general arrange- 
ments, who were not servants of the Palace, gave their time and 
labour with the utmost cheerfulness, and without fee or reward. 
The fact is creditable to them, and must be gratifying to the 
public at large. As regards Mr. Costa in particular, it would be 
difficult to overrate the obligation under which he has placed all 
those who take a personal interest in the restoration of the building 
toits former condition. ‘The profit from the concert must be some- 
thing considerable, and all who have helped towards its realization, 
from the greatest to the least, deserve the thanks of the thousands 
who find in the Crystal Palace a never failing source of instruction 
and amusement. 

TuappeEvus Ece. 





Mr. BeNnepict's PraNororte_ Concerto.—Another most inter- 
esting feature in the concert was Madame Arabella Goddard's 
magnificent performance of Mr. Benedict’s concerto in KE flat. 
This was no novelty to the frequenters of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, where the work in question (after having already been 
played at the Crystal Palace Concerts, by the same pianist, and 
under the direction of the composer) was introduced by Madame 
Arabella Goddard, with what success was recorded a few weeks 
ago. But it must have been new to the majority of those pre- 
sent, yesterday afternocn, at St. James’s Hall, and it was 
gratifying to see that both the piece and the playing were as 
fully appreciated. Both composer and performer were enthusiasti- 
cally ‘* recalled.”—Morning Post, June 25. 

Me. G. W. Martin has been confined to his bed with an attack 
of rheumatic fever, and is not likely to be able to resume his pro- 
fessional duties for some time tocome. The great choral meetings, 
to be held at Birmingham, Manchester, and Edinburgh, under his 
direction, are for the present postponed. 

Press FunD.—Mr. Benedict has kindly undertaken to conduct 
the musical arrangements of the Newspaper Press Fund Dinner at 
Willis's Rooms this day (Saturday). Among the artists who have 
in the most generous manner placed their services at the disposal 
of the committee are Mdile. Knequist, Mdlle. Cosenza, a 
Weiss, Miss Poole, Mr. Cuminings, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. 
W. H. Weiss. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
THE EIGHTH RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACER ON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5drn. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
SONATA, in A minor, Op. 164 (first time) seo one eee ov 


GAVOTTE I, and II., PASSEPIED I. and II., BOURREE I. and 
Il,, GIGUE, and ECHO, from Partita in B minor ove eee 


VARIATIONS, Pianoforte aud Violoncello, on “La dove prende,” 
frum ** [| Flautu Magico” vee ose os ove eco eos 


LAST GRAND SONATA, inB flat... aa coos (08 
TEMA CON VARIAZIONI, Pianoforte and Violoncello,inD  ... 
GRAND SONATA, in C, Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein ... 


Bach, 


Beethoven, 
Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, 


Ms, CHARLES HALLE, 
Sicgxor PIALTI. 


PIANOFORTE 
VIOLONCELLO  .. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved ... ase ove 
Balcony ... eee ove eco ove eco eo 
Area eve ose eee ove eve ove ove 
Tickets may be obtained at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Stree 
Co.'s, Uld Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


“ 1 ings ALFRED MELLON MEMORIAL FUND.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
8. d, 


llivier & 





Murray, Edward, Esq. ... 
Measom, GS. Esq.  « 
Down, E., Esq. ... e 
Anson, J. W , Esq. 

Th mas, W.. Esq. 

Austin, H, D. Esq. 

Cox, W., sq.) 
Lawley, W., Esq. 

Hail, C., bsq. we 

Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 
James, Mrs. on ooo 
Stephens, Charles E., Esq. 
Duggan, J. F., Esq. 
James, Edward, Esq., Q.C. 
R viere, J., Esq ... dee 
Arditi, Signor ... eee 
W. E. as 


“The Knights’ 
subseription) eee 
Simpson, Palgrave, Esq. 
Reeves, J. Sims, Esq. ... 
Richardson, Charles, Esq. 
Beneuict, Jules, Esq. ... 
Webster, Benjamin, Esq. 
White, R., E-q. ... ove 
Saniley, Charles, Esq. ... 
Leyland, F, K., Esq... 
Berlyn, P., Esq ... eee 
Toole, J, L., Esq. ao 
Spiers & Pond, Messrs, 
Martin. G. W., sq. 
Covte, Charles, Esq. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 22nd inst., at 87, Bernard Street, Russell Square, the wife of 
Mr. J. C. Beuruen, ofa son. 
DEATH. 
On Wednesday, June 19th, quite suddenly, at Leeds, Mr. J. G, 
Inkersall, the well-known tenor singer. ‘ 
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MUSICAL LETTERS BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
JOSEPHINE LANG, THE SONG-ComposeER. 
(Continued from page 412). 

IFE continued to draw its chains still more sternly around her. 
From her twelfth year, shehad given eight hours’ lessons every 
day, and now there were added the duties which devolved upon her 
as Royal Chapel Singer. It was only in the stillness of the night, 
or during walks which had become indispensable, that she could 
give ear to thesuggestions of her genius. On the other hand, many 
were the joys that fell to her lot. Personages of high, nay, the 
highest rank, took the most lively interest in her. Kings and 
Queens, Schelling and Cornelius, Liszt and Thalberg, Lachner 
and Taubert, Stephen Heller and Ernst, besides innumer- 
able others, sought her acquaintance; she was drawn into the 
very first circles—I almost believe she was the fashion. In 
many of her pupils, most of whom were older than herself, 
she found, after passing with them a period of dreamy 
poetry, genuine friends for life. A journey to Salzburg 
with one of them procured her the pleasure of being allowed to 
play before Mozart's mother, and her celebrated sister, and being 
distinguished by Neukomm. All this was well and good, but it 
did not satisfy the want experienced by the fair young artist for 
more lasting and higher musical instruction. She had relations in 
Vienna—after long hesitation and delay, it was resolved that she 
should be permitted to go thither. Her portmanteau was packed 
up, her passport made out, nay, even her seat in the stagecoach 
paid for—but it was so hard for her father to part with her that 
she gave.up with filial love all her projects. It was her last 
attempt to leave home! When her father died, a year later, 
Josephine was more necessary than ever to her excellent stepmother 
and some young brothers and sisters, and the beautiful, high-soar- 
ing plans, fostered by men like Mendelssohn and Stieler, and, 
indeed, by everyone around her, were for ever frustrated. ‘To this 
was added her weak bodily organization: seeing how pale and 
slender she was, people could hardly understand how she managed 
to support all the work and excitement she had to go through. 
True, she was often laid upon a sick couch. She was compelled 
by violent inflammation to drink whey. Queen Caroline, who was 
very partial to her, sent her to the baths of Kreuth, in the 
Bavarian Highlands. Her stay there was the turning point of her 
life. Invigorated by the magnificent mountain air, Josephine one 
day sang one of her songs. A young man, who occupied the next 
room, was particularly moved by it. He made enquiries, was in- 
formed it was a “strange singer from Munich,” and got introduced 
to her. His name was Christian Reinhold Kistlin. My readers 

will guess the rest. 

Késtlin, one of the most distinguished German jurists, was emi- 
nently gifted both poetically and musically. Under his surname of 
Reinhold, he published a large number of lyrical pieces, fragments 
of dramatic poems, stories and romances, which were most exten- 
sively appreciated. He played, moreover, his Beethoven by heart, 
and possessed a profound insight into the art and science 
of tone. In a few days there sprang up between the 
two young persons, who .had met by such an accident and 
80 providentially, a poetico-musical correspondence, unique, 
perhaps, in the endless stories of loving hearts. Every day 
Reinhold used to send the fair singer a newsong. On the morrow 
it was returned, set to music and daintily copied out, and then 
sung by them both. In this way, there was gradually produced a 
whole series of new songs; and,.also, a mutual liking, strong and 





deep, genuine and frank, but—dumb! After being cured by her 
course of whey, Josephine returned to her friends, the Stielers, at 
Tegernsee, whither Reinhold followed her and was soon one of the 
favourites of the agreeable circle. But the hour of separation was 
approaching. Was it only a dream? asked the maiden of herself, 
during a long sad year of sickness. The answer was contained in a 
letter from Reinhold, who greeted her in it as his beloved future 
wife. Then came new happiness, and new joys; then came, too, 
new songs and music without end. In the spring of 1842, Rein- 
hold and Josephine celebrated their nuptials, Reinhold’s father, the 
Prelate von Kostlin of Stuttgart, uniting the happy pair. They 
floated down the Rhine. On the steamer, Reinhold wrote some 
verses on 2 little bird hovering in the air far above his head, and 
his young wife composed the melody. It is the only song of that 
period. It is not profound grief alone that the Muse shuns; she 
flies, equally, from supreme happiness. Reinhold, who had been 
appointed Professor of Jurisprudence at Tiibingen, took his bride to 
the little cottage he had built for his own occupation alone. In 
this ‘* Kostlin Villa,” as the people christened it, the rare couple 
lived quiet, retired, and—happy. The fair artist Josephine disap- 
peared before the Professor’s wife—nay, the musical had, perhaps, 
to yield to the culinary, art. But music still remained the gem 
of their lives, and no family rejoicing, no festive event took place, 
without being celebrated by poetry and song. Besides this, there 
was the society of the most celebrated men—there were visitors of 
the most interesting kind. Josephine enjoyed the unique happi- 
ness of singing to Uhland, Lenau, Riickert, and Kerner, the melo- 
dies with which their songs had inspired her. ‘‘ A man is fortu- 
nate,” said Uhland one day to Kdstlin, ‘* when his own songs are 
sung to him, as yours are to you, by his own wife.” 

Meanwhile cradle-songs played the principal part in her history ! 
Four boys and two little daughters appeared in a comparatively 
short time upon the stage, and the piano was probably now and then 
not opened for months together. The mother, too, fell ill, and the 
children fell ill, and none of the troubles, which have been created 
for the purpose of imparting the necessary variety to our life, were 
wanting. Reinhold’s father died, as did Mendelssohn and Stieler, 
and the young couple’s nearest relatives, both in their ¢mmediate 
neighbourhood and at a distance. ‘There supervened long periods 
of mourning, during which it was a difficult task for beings 
endowed with such profound feeling to accommodate themselves 
again to the exigencies of the world! But they suffered, at any 
rate, together! In the year 1853, however, Josephine’s husband 
was attacked with a disorder of the throat and lungs, which, des- 
pite all that medical art could do, mercilessly extended its ravages. 
The patient fell a victim to it after three years of suffering, in 
the prime of mauhood and of intellectual activity.—His poor 
widow succumbed bodily and mentally beneath the weight of her 
endless sorrow. ‘The very worst was feared. The widow's broken 
heart recovered itself, however, thanks to the mother’s love. ‘To 
be a support to her infant children, to collect all her strength in 
order to fulfil the one great duty which Fate had imposed upon 
her—this was what rescued her from her indescribable woe, and 
enabled her to commence a fresh life. We know what the income 
of a Professor's widow is ; that it is not sufficient to bring up six 
children is the least that can be said concerning it. The gravest 
cares soon assailed Josephine. Her friends advised her to try and 
gain a subsistence as a teacher of music, and, difficult as it was for 
her to unite the duties of a housewife and instructress of her chil- 
dren with so laborious a profession, it was absolutely necessary to 
carry out the idea. That pupils flocked to her, that the high 
artistic power she exhibited in her youth should now again assert 
itself, and that her influence in the musical circles of Tiibingem 
should soon grow to be proportionate to it, was but natural. 
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Despite all her sorrows, too, her intercourse with studious youth 
exercised an invigorating effect upon her; she found consolation 
and comfort in again devoting herself to music, and the beautiful 
gift of song returned, as in the brilliant years of her residence at 
Munich. But the severest blow of all for the much suffering 
woman still remained. Her eldest son, Felix, to whom Mendels- 
sohn had stood godfather, was 14 years old, when, after passing 
the night by the couch of his sick father, he stood, at 9 o'clock in 
the morning, before the altar to be confirmed, and, on the same 
day, saw his father die. The boy, who possessed a particularly 
gentle disposition, retained an ineffaceable recollection of this 
tragical combination of circumstances. Intelligent far beyond his 
years, and highly gifted with natural powers, he was soon sent, in 
obedience to the previous arrangements of his father, to the lower 
‘Theological Seminary at Blaubeuren, where, after a sad parting 
from his mother, he stayed four years, preparing himself with 
energy and love for his future mission. But, when near the goal, 
he was attacked by an affection of the head and brain, which 
assumed such proportions that the poor youth had to be sent to a 


sanatory establishment. From year to year did his mother look 


forward to his recovery—she is still looking forward to it at the 
present day. But even this melancholy event, together with a 
nervous illness which rendered the poor woman blind for several 
raonths, added to work and cares without end, could not destroy 
her genial intellectual powers. With her firm belief and her endless 
love was always combined hope. Living for her children and her 
art, sbe fights the desperate fight, borne up by her conscience, 
encouraged by the sympathy and partiality of many of the best of 
mankind, and still ever deriving fresh happiness from the songs 
which her Genius whispers to her in the moments of her solitude. 
‘To her genuine artistic nature is she constantly indebted for the 
richest blessings, but to Fortune she unfortunately owes nothing. 
It is an idle fancy, in which, however, I cannot refrain from 
indulging, to picture to one’s self how the fate of a distinguished 
person might have been developed under different circumstances, 
In a large capital, Josephine Lang would, probably, have become 
rich and celebrated, but she would not, perhaps, have remained 
Jo.ephine Lang. It is, however, very sad to see in what a miser- 
able position the ornaments of our country are always liable to be 
placed. Perhaps it is simply the result of our national modesty ! 
People are, on the one hand, too modest to ask, and, on the other, 
too modest to offer. I wish that, at any rate, men possessed of 
power or wealth would beccme very bold. Josephine Lang has 
published far more than a hundred songs an+l other pieces, and the 
series presents a picture of continuous development. ‘The earliest 
belong to a period when Josephine was almost a child, and bear 
the stamp of the most amiable ingenuousness. But there is soon 
an increase in the breadth of melodic plan, the depth of conception, 
the peculiarity of the harmony, and the richness in the forms of the 
accompaniment. What more especially distinguishes these compo. 
sitions is the spontaneity of the invention—more or less prominent 
in different cases, we never find that musical manufacturing, or 
those interesting reflections, which are the the chief malady of 
the present day, Another great recommendation of Mad. Lang’s 
songs is the treatment of the voice—in every bar we perceive the 
Singer in the best acceptation of the word. ‘The pianoforte accom- 
pauiment, too, affords evidence that the fair composer is perfectly 
at home on the instrument. Though the influence exercised on 
her by Mendelssohn and Schubert’s style is now and then evident, 
nowhere is there the slighest trace of imitation. Everything 
springs freshly from a genuine musical mind, without timidity, 
without effort, and with an utter disregard of any consequences, 
no matter what. Joyous or sad, deeply serious or spark- 
ling with delight, the tone is always healthy, as distant 





from exaggerated melancholy as from giddy happiness. It 
is sincere music, and its sincerity arises from a noble soul. I can- 
not here enter into musical details—to what, indeed, would they 
lead ? But I will name some of the parts or volumes which strike 
me as particularly calculated to excite the interest of the musical 
world. First and foremost are those numbered 12 and 14. The 
words to both are by her husband, and it is a pity that the title 
does not announce to the Uninitiated the fact of their being the 
productions of so uncommon a couple. In the Lieder des Leids 
(words by Zeller), the first and third are more particularly remark- 
able for beautiful melody, and the greatest profundity of expression. 
In Op. 34, 36, and 38, the singer will find a rich selection of the 
most varied styles. Out of the early works, I havea recollection 
of “ Friihlingsgedriinge,” ‘‘ Nach dem Abschied,” ‘‘ Am Morgen,” 
‘* Scheideblick,” ‘‘Friihlingsahnung,” ‘‘Siinger’s Lust,” and “ An 
die Entfernte,” as particularly pleasing pieces. But taste in cases of 
this kind is, as we are all aware, a matter depending on difference of 
disposition. Other persons may prefer other songs—I only wish that 
a great many songs may enchant a great many people! I conclude 
with peculiar emotions.—I was a youth when Josephine Lang, to my 
great delight, sang me her songs, and I played on the piano for 
her the ‘* Capricen ” I had then written—since that period we have 
never met face to face. But the evenings I then spent in Munich 
will never be forgotten by me, and the remembrance of them has 
continually hovered round me as I have been writing these lines. 
I most sincerely trust that their golden brilliancy may form the 
ground of that serious picture of life, for which it is to be hoped my 
endeavours to enlist the cordial sympathy of my readers has not 
been altogether in vain. 


——_o9—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE BENEFIT CONCERT. 
(From the “Times,” June 27.) 

The claims of the Crystal Palace to take a benefit on its own account 
found hearty recognition, if we may judge by the enormous audience as- 
sembled on Wednesday afternoon in the middle transept and the galleries 
adjacent, in front of which the great Handel Orchestra exhibits its vast 
proportions. The orchestra was filled, as had been announced, by some 
2,500 singers and players, from among the very best that London itself, 
and the direct influence of London, could possibly bring together. It 
was generally known that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
would honour the performance with his presence, and for this reason 
the regular performances of the day were ushered in by the National 
Anthem, which employed the combined resources of chorus and 
orchestra. Shortly after this royal prelude, always so welcome to an 
English crowd, the Prince of Wales arrived, accompanied by the 
Prince Teck, the Prince and Princess of Hesse, and suite. The royal 
box in face of the orchestra was to outward appearance much the same 
as at the last Handel Festival, though the fitting up of the interior 
(designed and superintended by Mr. Wilkinson), was unprecedented 
for convenience and luxury. The whole of the arrangements, as at 
the Handel Festivals, were superintended by members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Soviety, under the direction of Mr. Bowley, general manager 
of the Crystal Palace; and the result was precisely the same as that 
to which the public kave been accustomed at the Handel Festivals. 

The programme was without parallel for variety of attraction. The 
first part was devoted to an ample selection from Mendelssohn’s 
magnificent oratorio, Llijah, which was not only recommendable on its 
own account but because it presented favourable opportunities of 
distinction for so many of the principal singers—all of whom, without 
exception, as well as the members of the orchestra and chorus, and last, 
not least, their eminent conductor, Mr. Costa, gave, as we are informed, 
their gratuitous services on this exceptional occasion. Such disinter- 
estedness could hardly have been exercised in a worthier cause. The 
Crystal Palace has done a world of good for music, and it is only right 
that at a moment of need musicians should come forward to lend a 
helping hand to the Crystal Palace. But what added a further grace 
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to this unanimous exhibition of goodwill was the manner in which 
each individual performer, singer and player alike, went through his 
task. We do not exaggerate when we say thata finer execution of 
Elijah, or rather of those portions of Elijah selected for performance, 
was never heard in this country. The choruses were superb, from 
“ Help, Lord!” sequel to the inimitable orchestral overture, to “ And 
then shall your light break forth,” the natural termination of the 
oratorio and also of Wednesday’s performance—one proof among many of 
the admirable discernment with which the selection had been made. 
We might dwell upo: more than one of the choral performances—as, 
for example, “ Baal, we cry to thee !” with its two wonderfully charac- 
teristic companions, ‘“‘ Hear our cry,” and “ Hear and answer, Baal,” 
“Blessed are the men,” and “ He watching over Israel,” which in the 
delicate observance of light and shade we do not remember to have 
been surpassed ; and last and greatest of all, “ Thanks be to God! He 
laveth the thirsty land,” which might bear comparison with the most 
successful achievements at any of the Handel Festivals; but it is 
enough to extend that general and hearty commendation which is the 
just due of a performance almost from first to last irreproachable. The 
times, too, of each chorus were taken to absolute perfection. How 
the solo vocal parts were sustained by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mesdames 
Ruersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Santley and Siis Reeves, may 
easily be imagined. On such an occasion it would be out of place to 
criticise the performances of these distinguished artists; but, happily, 
they brought such excellent goodwill to their several tasks that, under 
any circumstances, they would have afforded the most exacting critic 
little chance of exercising his functions. Enough that the selection 
from the two parts of Zlijah—a very liberal one, including a large 
majority of the finest pieces—was heard with unqualified satisfaction 
from beginning to end; and the only regret was that, under such 
unusual conditions, the whole of the noblest oratorio of modern times 
could not be presented. The occasional “ practices” at Exeter Hall of 
the “ contingent 1,600,” representing the quota supplied by London to 
the Handel Festival Chorus, have borne good fruits. 

The second part was miscellaneous. It began with such a perform- 
ance of Auber’s overture to Masaniello as would have made'its composer 
twenty years younger could he have heard it. The orchestra, some 
450 strong, played as one man, under the energetic beat of a conductor 
born to sway the movements of vast masses—the orchestral generali-simo 
of Europe. The effect was “ electric.” The overture was called for 
again, amid a storm of applause, and repeated with the same precision 
and effect. Another “ sensation” was produced immediately afterwards 
by Madame Grisi in « The Minstrel Boy.” The emphasis and meaning 
thrown into this, one of the grandest of Irish melodies, by our old and 
always vividly remembered favourite, impressed itself on every hearer, 
and an encore as unanimous as it was hearty showed how thoroughly 
her efforts had been appreciated. Never was public performer received 
with more marked and significant favour. ‘Then came the familiar 
duet, “ Crudel perche,” from Mozart’s Figaro, sung by Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington and Signor Graziani, as it has so frequently been 
sung for the delight of crowded audiences at the Royal Italian Opera; 
and then Handel’s marvellously brilliant “Let the bright Seraphim,” 
executed in perfection by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, with Mr. T, Harper as 
trumpet—a performance which excited the never-failing enthusiasm. 
The revolutionary duet from Ma:aniello, sung by Signors Naudin and 
Graziani, and the great scene of Leonora from Fidelio, in which the 
noble voice of Madame Maria Vilda was heard with fine effect, followed 
next, and were succeeded by Mr. Costa’s beautiful terzetto, “ Vanne a 
colei che adoro,” sung by Mdlle. Adeline Patti, Signor Mario, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, This was one of the most genuine treats of the day ; 
and no wonder that it should be unanimously asked for again. ‘To say 
hothing of Malle. Patti, whose part it would have been difficult to fill 
so Well, it was a treat to hear the greatest of Italian and the greatest of 
English tenors join their voices together in a piece of musie so admir- 
ably calculated to display the best qualities of each, After the trio 
came Thalbery’s brilliant pianoforte fantasia on “ Home, sweet Home,” 
played by Madame Arabella Goddard, as she has played it over and 
over again, and received with the favour to which she has always been 
accustomed since she first helped to make popular this very popular 


composition. The prayer from Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, glorious in its 
majestic simplicity, was admirably given by the choir and encored asa 
matter of course. To this succeeded the air, with chorus, “Com % 
gentil,” from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, in which Signor Mario, how it 
need not be said, sang the solo part; “ Hush, ye pretty warbling choir,” 
from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, charmingly sung by Madame Sherring- 
ton (piccolo, Mr. Rockstro) ; the magnificent air, with chorus, “Sound 
an Alarm,” from the same composer's Judas Maccabeus, splendidly de- 
claimed by Mr, Sims Reeves, who has long made it his own; the comic 
trio from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, with Mesdames Grisi, Ruders- 
dorff, and Sainton-Dolby, as Carolina, Elizabetta, and Fidalma; «‘O 
ruddier than the cherry,” given with his accustomed spirit and gusto 
by Mr. Santley (flute, Mr. R. 8. Pratten); and, to conclude, the famous 
trio, with chorus, “See the conquering hero coraes,” in which the solo 
parts were undertaken by Mesdames Sherrington, Rudersdorff, and 
Sainton, a worthy ending to a concert almost unparalleled in variety 
of attraction. ‘The only regret was that Mdlle, Tictjens, who had 
delighted everybody present with her singing of “ Hear ye, Israel,” and 
“ Holy! Holy!” in £lijah, had nothing put down for in the “ miscel- 
laneous,” selection. 

Tie Prince of Wales remained through the whole of Zlijak and 
until about the middle of the second part. The concert was a brilliant 
success, and it is hoped may prove of substantial advantage to the 
Crystal Palace. 


—o-—- 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


(From the “ Morning Herald” and “ Standard.”) 


It was a happy thought oz Madame Arabella Goddard to give a 
pianoforte performance restricted to a selection from Mendelssolin’s 
incomparable Lieder ohne Worte, a suite of fugitive pieces, which the 
world almost knows by heart, but which it rarely has an opportunity 
of hearing executed with that finesse, delivacy, snavity, and refinement 
which belonged to the composer alone, until our own great pianist found 
out the secret, or learned it (as Mendelssohn had done before her) from 
nature’s true instincts. As a matter of mere play, or display, the 
Songs without Words are mere bagatelles to Madame Goddard; but 
if the executive powers are not taxed in the highest degree—except 
now and then—the perfect “interpretation” of the Lieder is given to 
few pianists. As there is nothing more difficult to a vocal artist than 
to sing a simple plain ballad, so the pianist, unless of the highest order, 
is more encumbered by an unaffected andante or cantabile than by the 
most brilliant bravura.* For one player who is enabled to impart the 
requisite finish and grace to the ‘“ Frahlingslied” and the “ Spinnlied,” 
or “ Bee’s Wedding,” as it is generally called, one hundred can accom- 
plish the most intricate and arduous of the fantasias of Liszt of 
Thalberg with more or less ease. Madame Goddard, as every 
one is aware, is a mistress of all styles has been tried in all, 
and obtained a certificate of universal pre-eminence. Few, never- 
theless, until Thursday last, when the great artist invited the 
public to her “ Mendelssohn Recital,” had an idea how exquisitely she 
could sing a simple ballad, or a people’s song, on the piano, and what 
added loveliness and new grace the unaffected strain would derive from 
her magic fingers. Only to Signor Mario’s singing, or that of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, or that of Alboni, or of Adelina Patti, when at their best, could 
we think of comparing the performance of the Barcarolle in F sharp 
minor, No. 6, Book 2, or No. 1, Book 3, in E flat, as given by Madame 
Goddard at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday morning. The whole per- 
formance, indeed, was inimitable. A more intellectual treat has seldom 
been presented to the public, and certainly not one that ever afforded 
greater satisfaction. 

The Recital was divided into four groups, and between the groups 
Madame Sainton-Dolby introduced some vocal pieces. Every *‘ song” 
created an effect, but Madame Goddard was compelled to repeat the 
Chasse (in A, Bouk 1), the “ Spring Song,” and No. 2, Book 5, in G. 
Never was an audience more entranced from first to last, and never had 
artist greater reason to be satisfied with the result of her efforts. j 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

At the Italian Opera Concert, on Saturday, the singers were 
from Her Majesty's ‘lheatre, including all the principal artists 
with the exception of Malle. Tietjens, Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, 
&c., who had to sing the same evening in the first performance of 
La Forza del Destino. 'The novelty and the chief attraction was 
Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, who has suddenly become a London 
operatic celebrity. In the air, ‘‘ Ah fors’ e lui” (La Traviata) and 
some Swedish national melodies (accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Benedict), Mdlle. Nilsson, whose voice, although not what is 
called ‘* powerful,” must, through her legitimate method cf produc- 
ing it, allied to its clear and penetrating quality, tell in any arena, 
had a brilliant success, and was called upon in both instances to 
sing again. The other pieces that created the most marked satis- 
faction were the quintet from Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte (‘* Di scriv- 
ermi’) and the laughing quartet of Martini (‘* Vadasi via di 
qua”), in both of which the clever and versatile Mdlle. Sinico 
took the lead, in the first being associated with Madame Lablache 
and Signors Gardoni and Foli, in the last by the same contralto, 
with Mr. Hohler and Signor Pandolfini. The concert, which 
afforded great pleasure toan enormous audience, began with the 
late Vincent Wallace's overture to Lurline, and ended with the 
march with chorus from M. Gounod’s Reine de Saha. In the 
absence of Herr Manns, the conductors were Signor Bevignani and 
Mr. Joseph Barnby. 


—1)——- 


ROSSINI'S NEW HYMN. 


The exact title of Rossini’s new work, as one may read it on 
the partition, is as follows :— 
A NAPOLEON II. ET A SON VAILLANT PEUPLE. 
HYMNE. 


AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT A GRAND ORCHESTRE ET MUSIQUE MILITAIRE 
POUR BARYTON (SOLO), UN PONTIFE, 


Chaur de Grands-Préires, Choeur de Vivandiéres, de Soldats et de Peuple. 
a la fin 
DANSE, CLOCHES, TAMBOUR ET CANONS. 
Excusez du Peu!! (sic.) 


G. ROSSINI. 


Passy, 1867. Paroles d'E. Pactx1. 








Ernest SCHULZ’s ‘* Masks AND Faces.”’—The season will shortly 
terminate. He stands alone in his new and entirely original enter- 
tainment. Every one should pay a visit to Masks and Faces. 

Mr. Bare has arrived in London after a lengthened absence on 
the Continent. It is rumoured that our popular English composer 
intends resuming his usual professional avocations, and_ will 
inaugurate his arrival (‘* Solennite ”) by giving a series of Ballad 
Concerts, at which, no doubt, many of his own compositions will 
be heard. 

Mr. Joseph Stimpson opened a new organ on ‘Tuesday last at 
the recently consecrated church of St. Michael and Ali Angels, 
London Fields, Hackney. The Bishop of Ripon preached an ap- 
propriate sermon. 

Letpsic.—The orchestra of the Gewandhaus, at the Théatre de 
la Ville, have adopted the normal diapason for some years in use 
at Paris. 

ViExNA.— The autumn season does not promise to be very satis- 
factcry. Mdlle. Bettelheim withdraws irrevocably from the stage 
to become Madame Gompertz, the wife of a wealthy banker. 
Malle. Ilma de Murska answers all the advances of the manager 
of the Imperial Operahouse with a stern “‘ non possumus,” so that 
the public runs a chance of not hearing Meyerbeer's operas as they 
lave been wont to hear them.—Herr Herbeck, who, to the great 
delight of his numerous friends, has got over his late severe illness, has 
been ordered to pass several] months in Upper Austria. in order to 
effect a perfect cure. He left, on the 5th inst., for Aussee, so his 
colleague, Herr Preyer, had the honour of conducting the Abbé 
Liszt's Ccronation Mass.—Herr Westmayer’s opera, Der Wald 
ton Hermannstadt, which pleased very much in Dresden and 
leipsic, will probably be produced here.—The season at the 
Imperial Operahouse will commence on the 1st July with Verdi’s 
Trovatore. Mr. Adams, from Berlin, will sustain the part of 
Maurico; Mdlle. Gindele, from Brunswick, that of Azucena; and 
Mdlle. Carina that of Leonore. 





Petters to Well-known Characters, 


TO HENDERSON, RAIT, & FENTON, Esquinzs, 
Cologne 18 june 


Moscheles, Rietz, Scholz, Wallner, Brambach, Hiller, Gouvy, and 
other musical cel-brities were attracted by this great festival. Although 
deficient in novelties, both as regard to the solo- performers as well as to 
the compositions executed, still this very important musical meeting 
was a real treat for every artist present, in account of the imposing 
ensemble and fine execution, Let us say at once that real perfection in 
musical performances can only be obteiued in Germany, where artists 
and amateurs are never tired of rehearsing, and where rehearsals do 
not cost so dear as it is the case in London, Paris etc: 

The official number of performers on the present occasion was put down 
as follows—Corus 407. (all amateurs from different towns on the Rhein) 
Orchestra 1283—-Herr Wilhelmj solo violin, Frau Harriers-Wippern 
Soprano, Fraulein Bettelhcim Contralto, Herr Niemann Zenore. Herr 
Hill Basso. Hofkapellmeister Julius Rietz from Dresden first conductor, 
and Musikdirector Joh: Breunung of Aix-la-Chapelle Second conductor, 
organist, and maestro al Cembalo. The corus was excellent, conteining 
very splendid Scprano and Basso voices. The string quartett, having 
at the head the two celebrated violins Concertmeisters Wenigmann (aix) - 
and von Kénigslow (cologne) was magnificent. The wind instru- 
ments were first-rate, and the bass instruments went on capi- 
tally from the first to the last note. Julius Rietz, who held the 
baton during many years at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig after Men- 
delssohn’s death, is well known as one of the greatest german conduc- 
tors, uniting refined musical taste with dashing energy; and the 
direction of the festival could hardly have been casted in to better 
hands. Breunung, although younger than Rietz, was however at the 
height of his difficulty task, having directed with great skill the 
rehearsals previous to the provagenerule leaded by Rietz, and accom- 
panied on the organ and the piano. The arrangement of the orchestra 
was excellent, but we met this time again with the same stunning 
effect produced on such occasions by the thundering trompetts and 
trombones, placed above the orchestra, and dominating it altogether 
at times. 

The first day we had a capital performance of Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, and as a kind of introduction to it, J. S. Bach’s Sutle in D 
natural for orchestra. Out of the five mouvements of this beautiful 
work, the second one calied air produced the best effect. It is a large 
and sweet melody composed for violino solo, which was delivered with 
a wonderful ensemble of nuances by all the first violins, nearly forty in 
number. The other mouvements were also executed to perfection by 
the string quartett ; and the trompetts, to which an important part was 
intrusted, plaied capitally well. But compositions of a style exclusively 
polyphonic, like the greatest part of Bach’s productions are not interest- 
ing for the mass, and therefore the Suite was really appreciated by the 
professional part of the large audience only. Not the same was the 
case with Judas Maccabaeus, one of the every-young and grandious 
works of Handel. Judas Maccabaeus (like all the oratorios of Handel 
which were created in a wonderful short time) was composed in a single 
week, during the summer of 1746. The very first performance of it 
took place at Covent'garden theatre on the first of April 1747. Among 
all the Oratorios of Handel, Judas Maccabaeus is the one which met 
with the greatest success during the lifetime of the immortal composer, 
and consequently it was oftener performed than the others, The 
libretto of it was written by a clergyman, Dr Thomas Morell. 

It is quite useless to give an analitical account of this beautiful work to 
english readers, who know it by heart, therefore let us speak of its 
execution at aix-la-chapelle on the 9th instant, Every musician knows 
that, even keeping within the strictest limits of the historical traditions, 
no oratorio of Handel can be performed, without cuts and additions. 
Since the great composer himself always arranged his works according 
to the quantity and qvality of perforiners he could dispose of on the 
occasion ; making use sometimes of the organ and kettle-drums, which 
are generally only indicated in to his scores. How an oratorio of Handel 
must be executed in our days is, and will always be a matter of great 
controversy. ‘That some of the solos must be omitted, and some others , 
shortened cannot be denied, even by the enthusiast admirers of Handel. 
Not only because some airs are really deficient of musical beauty, but 
in account of the incapacity of the generality of our modern singers to 
execute them properly, especially the one written for male voices. 

The modern operas being more calculated for declaration than for 
Bravura singing, very few ecceptions are to be met with among the 
singing celebrities, possessing the long breth and perfect vocalisation 
required by Handel’s music. It was notso the case at Handel’s time, 
the airs of his operas wanting the same skill to be sung well, asthe airs 
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of his oratorios do. Therefore I consider it more judicious to omit and 
shorten some solos, than to expose thein to be spoiled, as it was just 
the case in some instauces at Aix-la-chapelle on the 9th of june evening. 
And why not? Are Schakspeare’s and Schiller’s works not cut on 
every stage, to adapte them to the taste and the artistical resources of 
our time ? 

By the performance of Judas Maccabaeus this time the conductors 
behaved themself very modestly in cutting out some music, as well as 
in adding some wind instruments to the accompaniment of the coruses. 
The recitatives were almost accompanied by the pianoforte only, and 
although the tradition imposes a string quartett with it, still 1 must 
openly confess, that I prefer the piano alone, because the dry quality ot 
its sound produces always a disagreeable effect in combination with the 
sweet vibrations of the string quartett in the accords a Secco. The 
organ was emploied through the whole work. So beautiful was its 
effect on accompaning the coruses, as incompatible it did prove to be 
with the accompaniment of the airs and duets. First of all the mono- 
tony of timbre of an organ cannot follow the fine nuances of the solo 
singing, even emploing the swectest register. And secondly, the organ 
being always placed very far away from the singers, it is impossible to 
follow them, may the organist be a first rate one like Musikdirector 
Breunung at aix— 

But what is then to be done? Is the opinion of the historians to he 
adopted, and have the solos accompanied by the pianoforte, and the 
coruses by the organ? Or is the organ to be modestly emploied in the 
solos, adding some wind instruments (ripieni) where the expression of 
power and strength is to be met with in the original score? It is 
certenly the most difficulty case to avoid the extreme historical severity, 
without falling in to a modern exaggeration ! 


oO 


The beautiful execution of the grandious C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven was the brilliant feature of the second evening. Indeed the 
spirit of the immortal composer seemed to animate the conductor (J. 
Rietz) and the orchestra, and the stormy enthusiasm and immense 
applause, bestowed upon them by the exalted audience at the end, 
lasted more than ten minutes. It was a revelation of the celestial 
power of a musical genius. How many great men have tried to analize 
this immortal work! But how far have they been from giving the 
slittest idea of its beauty. Instrumental music of this kind, when per- 
formed as on the occasion, can not be analized, and words are unable 
to render its heavenly impression. ‘I'here is no subjective-matter to be 
deducted out of it; it is a complex of noble, immense, and supernatural 
thoughts, which transports for a while the human soul to unknown 
regions!’ The emotions produced by the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven are more or less to te felt, according to the different degrees 
of individual sensibility aud knowledge of the hearers, but they can 
not be defined ! 

The Kyrie and Gloria out of the D minor mass of Cherubini were not 
judiciously choosen to follow so closely after such a colossal work of 
Beethoven. Besides this mass having Leen calculated by the immortal 
composer of Medea for a s:wall orchestra and corus, the two said num- 
bers of it lost altogether their individuality on being executed by a 
very large band and corus, becoming therefore heavy and confused in 
some passages. The consequence was that although capitally directed 
by Breunung, and magnificently executed they did not produce any 
effect upon the audience. The spirited ouverture of Genovefa by R: 
Schumann, under the same conductor, brought the public into auimation 
once more. It was plaied con amore, and deservedly applauded. Some 
selections of Giuck’s Urpheus gave opportunity to Fraulein Bettelheim 
to show her dramatical capacities. lu fact in such works where only 
musical and declamatory elements are required she is really grandious. 
But so is not the case when fine vocalisation and nuances are indispen- 
sable. Mendelssohn's master-piece, the Walpurgisnight under the 
baton of Rietz brought triumfantely the concert to an end. Niemann 
(tenor) Hill (Bass) and Bettlheim (alto) were all perfect, and the 
orchestra and corus joined them in the excellence of the execution,”as 
if they were animated by a spirit of emulation. It was a capital per- 
formance of this highly melodious and dramatical work, and the second 
Programme of the festival closed among the general satisfaction and 
applauses, 
Ou the third evening we had the habitual miscellaneous concert, 
which in Germany is more explicitely called Kiinstler-Concert, affording 
4n opportunity to the soloists engaged, to make a show of their chevaux 
de bataille as well as of their virtuosity. Asa novelty we had a very 
tiresome scientifical ouverture of Monsieur Fétis which met with the 
most indifferent reception on the part of the crowded audience. Frau 
Wippern sang then exquisitely the air Non mi dir from Di Giovanni, 
the grand air of Agatha from Freischitz. and two Lieder of Taubert. 
lemann overcharged three Lieder of R. Schumann. Hill sang very 
well two Lieder composed by his nephew Wil. Hill; Fraulein Beti- 
heim, being unwell, failed to produce any effect with Parto trom Titus 











of Mozart; and Wilhelmj plaied with wonderful technic but very 
coldly a concerto of Paganini, and a tantasie on Hungarian melodies by 
Ernst. Some of the best coruses of Judas Maccabaeus were repeated to 
fill up the programme. The audience seemed delighted, and there 
were enthusiastical encores and applauses for the soloists as well as 
neverending cheers for the two conductors. I was not so satisfied. For 
me the so called Kunstler) Concert at a festival in England or in Ger- 
many is a positive mistake. 

The artistical scope of such grand musical meetings is to afford an 
opportunity to the public to hear the great instrumental and vocal 
works (old and new) executed in the best possible manner. On giving 
a miscellaneous concert on those occasions, exhibiting the same solos 
to be met with on every indifferent programme of every-day concerts, 
the grand artistical scope is derbgated. The direction of a festival, 
instead of selecting the best kind of compositions by this arrangement 
must depend upon the taste of the soloist, which (even if not dictated 
by private interests, like royalty’s songs, etc.) is not always the very 
best. The reproduction of some selections out of the works previously 
performed at the same festival is a musical absurdity ; because the best 
choruses of Judas Maccabeeus for instance, performed isolated, could this 
time hardly produce the same grandious effect they did in complex 
with the whole oratorio, on the firstevening. Altogether the “* Nieder- 
rheinische Musikfeste” of 1867, was a very successful one. Next year 
will be our turn in Cologne under F. Hiller’s direction. 

SaLvaToRE Saverio BaLpassaBe. 


—o—— 


TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 

Dear S1z,—As I have been 4 months under the Doctor, will yon oblige 
me with a Ticket for 2 as his Daughters have their Lessons trom Mr 
Forks—who publishes the music at —— I have never seen them 
but their Father, may try to get me round if I send them a Ticket for 
the concert—I know these things go some way, when theiris a Family 
of 6 Children—it Pleases them—yours respectfully, Broom. 

Bromley 





enemnne (jenna 


TO ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esa. 

Dear Sir,—You are wanted here. What do you say to a quartet 
concert (the players not to compare with those you give us at St. 
James’s Hall) and priz d'entée 10 francs and 5 francs?—And yet 
people talk about the cheapness of good music on the Continent! 

Dawykwater Harp. 

Baden-Baden, Hotel de la place dormante, 21 June, 1867. 

P.S.—Band at Conversation Haus very good—priz d'entrée, =. 

—o0o-— 
TO HORACE MAYHEW, Esa. 
When the tranquil summer breezes, 
Murmnr thro’ the waving treeses, 
When the gentle timid flowerses, 
Drink the dew of twilight hourses. 

New York. Henry Tucker. 
[Should like it set to music, it possible. } 





Sr. PeTERSBURGH.—The following artists are engaged for the 
forthcoming season at the Théftre Italien, St. Petersburgh :— 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, Mdlle. Volpini, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, 
Signors Mario, Naudin, Angelini, Zucchini, &c. Signor Calzolari, 
so many years a favourite in the city of the snows, has refused to 
renew his engagement this season. 

Oraan PerrormMaNnce.—On Tuesday week the first ofa series of perform- 
ances on a grand concert organ, built by Messrs. Bryceson Bros., for 
the new Public Hall, Penzance, was given at their factory in the Euston 
Road, by Mr. F. Archer. The programme comprised the overtures to 
Ruy Blas, Der Freischiitz, and Guillaume Tell, one of Sebastian Bach 8 
fugues, the andante from a sonata by Schubert, and a fugue, in D major, 
by Mr. Archer, the last being unanimously encored. The organ, 
enclosed in a richly decorated case, is 32 feet high, 20 feet wide, and 11 
feet deep, and shows a frontage of 16 feet metal pipes and projecting 
trumpets. It has three complete manuals, CC to A 58, and an inde- 
pendent pedal organ of 30 notes, CCC to F, There are 46 stops, and 
the total number of pipes is 1954—the great organ containing 754, the 
swell organ, 626, the choir organ 394, aud the pedal organ 189. The 
bellows supply three pressures of wind, and are worked by hydraulic 
engines; the great organ and manual couplers are played by means of 
the pneumatic apparatus, ‘The instrument was shown off to the best 
advantage by Mr. Archer. The audience was large and appeared 
highly gratified with the entertainment. 
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Mr. Jonn Tuomas, the popular composer and harpist, gave his 
orchestral convert on Wednesday evening, June 19th, which was 
crowded to overflowing by a distinguished and fashionable assemblage. 
The chief interest of the performance attached to a new cantata by Mr. 
Thomas, given with a full and efficient band and orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Henry Leslie with M. Saiuton as leader, together with the 
addition of a band of harps; and a new concerto in B flat also by Mr. 
John Thomas for the harp. The concert opened with Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s overture, Ze Templar, well played, and received with applause. 
Miss Edith Wynne sang the scena from Der Freischiitz, ‘ Softly sighs,” 
after which Mr. Thomas gave his concerto, a work of genuine merit, 
being both new and musician-like. It was well executed and accom- 
panied by the orchestra. The second portion of the concert opened 
with the new cantata. which is called Zhe Bride of Neath Valley, a 
Welsh scene, the words written by Mr. H. F. Chorley, the Welsh 
version by Talhaiarn. The characters were—Bride, Miss Edith Wynne ; 
Bride’s mother, Madame Sairton-Dolby; Bridegroom, W. H. Cum- 
mings; Bridal Messenger (lord of the manor), Mr. L. Thomas; and 
chorus. The music is characteristic and taking, and is well and care- 
fully written, as indeed might be expected from Mr. 'Thomas. To give 
the music a local colouring, he has interwoven some of the choicest 
Welsh melodies, which tell with great effect. An altercation scene, 
“ Daudle Dau,” sung by the principals and chorus, displays much dra- 
matic talent, as also a quartet and chorus, introducing the penillion 
‘““Nos Galan” (“Jane had cheeks as red as roses’), both pieces 
being loudly redemanded. A riding chorus, “ Down the stream,” a 
hymn (unaccompanied), “So with fears and blushes laden,” and an 
anthem, ‘ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord,” are amongst the best 
pieces in the cantata. The whole work was received with great ap- 
plause. The performance received every justice from all concerned, 
both vocal and instrumental. ‘The third part—there was a third part 
—was miscellaneous. A duet in E flat mivor, for two harps, composed by 
the beneficiare, was played extremely well by himself and Mr. J. Balsir 
Chatterton. Mr. W. H. Cummings sang Felicien David’s pri-tty serenade, 
“O ma Maitresia,” with harp obbligato by Mr. ‘Thomas, and was loudly 
applauded; as was Mendelssohn’s prelude in B flat, arranged for the 
orchestra and band of harps by Mr. John Thomas, and had a very 
brilliant effect. The concert ended with the favourite Welsh melody 
of “ The march of the Men of Harlech,” for full chorus, orchestra, and 
bard of harps. Basu Bazook. 

Motte. I.Nequist’s ANNuaL Coxcert.—That fashionable and clever 
artist, Mdlle. Enequist. gave her annual concert on Friday the 21st 
inst., by permission of Mrs. Warner, in her spacious and elegant salon, 
49, Grosvenor Place, which was filled to overflow by the friends and 
patrons of the Swedish vocalist. Mdlle. Enequist sang an aria from 
Auber’s Serment; a duet, with M. Jules Lefort, from Gounod’s Romeo 
e Juliette; with Madame 8S. Doiby, the duet from La Gazza Ladra, 
“E ben per mia memoria ;” and, for the first time, a fresh selection of 
Swedish melodies, in which she was encored. ‘The fair artist also sang 
Ganz’s ballad, “ ‘he Nightingale’s trill,” and was no less successful in her 
English song, than in her Italian and native melodies. Mdlle. Enequist 
was supported by Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Mr. 
W.#H. Cummings, M. Jules Lefort. M. Lefort sang several of his 
favourite romances, which were received with much favour, more 
especially Offenbach’s “Un jour un rat de Ville,” from his opererta 
Lischen et Fritzchen. aud M. Gounod's serenata, “ Quand tu chantes,” with 
an obbligato, violoncello played by a young and clever Dutch artist, 
Auguste von Bitne, who also gave a solo by Servais, which excited 
considerable attention and, indeed, admiration. M. Biéne’s tone and 
execution are both admirable. Mr. Trelawny Cobham sang an air from 
Faust with much taste, Mr. W. H. Cummings, in the room of Herr 
Reichardt, suffering from his recent accident, sang two of his popular 
songs with his usual excellent effects. Madlle. Strindberg, a young 


pianist, played two solos capitally, and Mr. Ganz gave his popular solo- 


on Falstaff with effect, and was unanimously applauded. Mr. Ganz 
also officiated as accompanist all through. After the concert the 
“most kind” hostess invited the company to supper, when every 
delicacy ot the season was served with a welcome that enhanced the 
hospitality tendered to all present. Basut Bazook. 
OrrenBach 1N Amenica.—In proof of the enterprising spirit which 
Mr, H. L, Bateman continues to display in his determination to surprise, 
as well as delight, his transatlantic audiences, it may be stated that he 
has just effected an engagement with a troupe of Parisian artists for the 


represcntati-n of M. Offenbach’s comic operas in the principal cities of 


America. Cosmopolitan play-goers need scarcely be reminded that 
these operas have been amongst the greatest theatrical attractions for 
many years past in Paris, and that M. Offenbach has prozressed in 
success as he has in ability. La Belle Héléne of last year was the special 
fcature of attraction in this description of entertainment in Paris; and 
at the present moment, La Grande Duchessg de Gerolstein, from the 
same source, would seem to show that the composer has exhibited no 
falling off from his former successes. ‘The two productions just 





mentioned, together with Barbe Bleue, Orphée aux Enfers, &c., will 
form the répertoire which Mr. Bateman intends to introduce to the 
American public, and it is announced that he has made every arrange. 
ment for placing each piece upon the stage in the same effective style 
which has been adopted in Paris. Mr. Bateman’s troupe of artists will 
inelude Mdlle. Tostée, Malle. Isabelle Armand, Mdlle. Marguerite, 
Mdile. Mathilde, Mdlle. Duchesne, and Messrs. Guffroy, Lagniffoul, 
Benedick, Julien Leduc, Valter, &. The company will, moreover, 
comprise an efficient chorus, and other advantages which the Parisian 
stage affords, and which Mr. Bateman (who has made his name a 
popular sound amongst the caterers to public entertair ment) is resolved 
to bring forward i» their fullest integrity for the gratification of his 
numerous patrons on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Sr. Georce’s Hatt.—Mr. Weber, resident organist of the German 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, gave a morning concert at the above 
hall, on Thursday the 20th inst. The performance commenced with a 
sonata in G. for the organ, composed by Mr. Weber, and played by 
him. Mr. Weber also performed the pianoforte part of a trio in D, 
also his own composition, with Messrs. Ries (violin), Daubert (violon- 
cello) ; his « Rondo Piacevole ” and “« Echo Serenade ;” the organ part or 
the adagio from concerto for clarinets by Mozart, and a finale trom a 
sonata in A, composed by himself; and, with his daughter, Miss Marie 
Weber, a duettino for pianoforte ; in all indicating that steadiness and 
correctness of style to be expected from a master brought up in the strict 
school of music, of which Mr. Weber seems to be a worthy member. Miss 
Marie Weber played one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, and a not- 
turnoby her father,and was heartily applauded in both pieces. Miss Florence 
de Courey sung a new version of Ruth, and W. Vincent Wallace’s 
“ Song of May,” and pleased exceedingly in both by her fine voice and 
unaffected manner. Mi+s Emily Spiller was successful in a song from 
Der Freischiitz, and, with Miss Ab! ott and Herr Stepan, sung a terzetia, 
by Mehuls, trom Joseph and his Brethren. Miss Abbott gave * The 
Roaming Minstrel,” by Weber, with splendid voice and genuine expres- 
sion. Fraulein Auguste Mehlhorn in Spohr'’s “ Die Rose,” and “ The 
Strarge Maiden,” by the concert-giver, found many admirers. Herr 
Stepan gave, with his usual effect, Schumann’s “ Ich grolle nicht,” 
and was deservedly applauded. Mr. Oberthtr played on the harp his 
own ‘ Meditation,” and * La Cascade,” with brilliant effect, and joined 
Messrs. Ries and Weber in M. Gounod’s ** Hymn to St. Cecilia.” ‘I'he 
concert afforded much satisfaction. Basut Bazoox. 

BeetHovey Rooms.—Miss Florence Bray, the pianist, a resident at 
St. Leonard’s, gave a morning concert at the above rooms on Wednes- 
day last, under the patronage of the Marchioness of Queensberry and 
other fashionables, with great éclat. Miss Bray has been a pupil of Herr 
Paner’s, and does his teaching much credit. Since her first appearance 
last season at Collard’s Rooms she has much improved. She played 
Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 23), in conjunction with the violinist, Herr 
Wiener ; a piece of Ascher's, a selection from Sebastian Bach, Handel’s 
Allemande, Courante, and his ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” finishing with 
some studies by Hummel, and a selection from Nuits Blanche of Heller 
Miss Bray has a nice touch and feeling, and played all her pieces well, 
rome, indeed, remarkably well. Herr Wiener performed Vieuxtemps’ 
Reverie with loud applause. Miss Fanny Armytage sang Rossivi’s duet, 
“ Mira la Bianca luna,” with Mr. Alfred Hemming, and both, with 
Miss Lucy Franklein and Signor Bellini, gave the quartet from Rigoletto 
with genuine effect. Signor Bellini sang a new song of his own, to 
Longtellow’s words, “ Two locks of hair.” The Misses Lucy Franklein, 
Rose Hersee, and Fanny Armytage, each contributed their quota of 
popular songs, and each with their usual effect; whilst Mr. Alfred 
Hemming gave Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide” with feeling and taste, and 
was well accompanied by Herr Lehmeyer, who presided at the piano- 
forte.—B. B. 

Brruincuam.—A very good lyric company has been performing here, 
under the direction of Madame Florence Lancia, M. Gounod’s Faust. 
The theatre was crowded on the occasion, and the opera went off with 
the greatest success. Madame Lancia is a charming Margherita, Her 
voice and execution, as we know, are perfect. In the Garden-scene the 
simplicity and truthfulness of her acting equalled the charm of her 
singing, while the last scene was impressive and dramatic. Madame 
Lancia’s whole performance was marked by high poetical feeling. The 
rest of the characters were fairly represented. : 

W a.worta.—On Tuesday a ballad concert was given in the Lecture 
Hall, in aid of the funds of the British Association of the Blind. The 
Rev. J. Jessop, who presided, prefaced the concert by briefly explaining 
the nature, objects, and position of the society. The programme con- 
tained several interesting morceauz, but was too lengthy, and the au- 
dience being also unreasonable in the matter of encores, the concert 
did not terminate tilla Inve hour, ‘he singers were Mdlle. Marie 
Goudi, Miss KE. Withers, Mr. Sianton, Mr. Moss, and Mr, G. T. Pyne; 
and the players, Mr, J. Balsir Chatterton (harp), and Messrs. W. Carter, 
Freeman, and Roberts (pianoforte). Mr. R. Hall conducted. . There 
was a large audience, and the amount realized was considerable.—W. 
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IwAUGURATION OF THE Dome Assemsty Room, Bricuton.—The reverse 
of the quotation, “To what base purposes may we come,” is applicable 
to the recent transformation effected on the Pavilion Estate, Brighton. 
What was once but a stable—albeit a Royal stable—has now become a 
magnificent concert hall and assembly room, and in the place of a once 
Royal mews, the Royal Muse of poetry and song now holds sway. For 
the opening on Wednesday fortnight, the Pavilion Committee arranged 
for a popular ballad concert, for which the services of some of the most 
eminent English ballad singers of the day were secured, presenting an 
attractive combination of talent not witnessed for some time in Brigtiton. 
To Mr. Ransford was entrusted the direction of the concert, and the 
services of the following artists were secured :—Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss E. Wynne, Miss Ransford, Miss 8. Pyne, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Messrs. George Perren, Wilbye Cooper, Ransford, W. H. 
Weiss, W. J. Fielding, G. T. Carter, C. Cox, and Chaplin 
Henry, as vocalists ; with Mr. Kuhe at the pianoforte, and the band ot 
the 1st Sussex Artillery Volunteers in attendance. Mr. J. G. Callcott 
was the. accompanist. ‘I'he programme was well varied, despite its 
somewhat restricted character, and highly interesting to the lovers of 
simple’ music, ‘consisting of old and new favourite pieces. We can 
safely assert that a greater suceess has not been achieved since the 
“haleyon” days of Jenny Lind, when she first visited Brighton, than 
that obtained at the inauguration concert; and it might be said with 
truth to have excelled it in some respects, because this entertainment 
was within the reach of the middle classes and of the artizans, owing 
to the moderate prices at which the admission was fixed. More than 
3,000 persons were present.—B. B. 

Rocuesrer.—The Lyceum Theatre opened on Tuesday evening 
week under the management of Mr. W. H. Swanborough, who for- 
merly won golden opinions, The present corps dramatigue contains 
names of repute in comedy and burlesque, viz. :—Miss Fanny Gwynne, 
Miss Nelly Burton, Miss Louisa Liidlaw, Miss Fanny Hunt, Miss L. 
Egerton and Miss E. Eveleigh, Mr. W. H. Swanborough, Mr. Walter 
Searle, Mr. Bellair, Mr. Harry Crouch, Mr. Basil Potter, Mr. Harry 
Andrews, Mr. George Webster, Mr. Edwin, and Mr. Mitchell. The 
pieces selected for the occasion were—a drama entitled The Foster 
Sisters of Normandy, the burlesque of Kinilworth, and the farce, Turn 
Him Out. The acting and “ mounting” are alike excellent, and have 
been received with enthusiastic applause.—R. S. G, 

Duruam.—On Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday, the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th of June, the grand masonic bazaar, fancy fair, and concerts 
took place in the town-hall, Durnam. Mr. Whitehead and a lady 
amateur gave a duet from Z’rovatore, and Mr, David Lambert a fine 
reading of “I’m a Roamer” (Mendelssohn). Mr. Price gave “ The 
Death of Nelson,” and Mr. Webster ‘* England, Freedom’s Home,” each 
earning hearty applause. The Durham City Glec and Madrigal Union, 
consisting of Messrs. Martin, Walker, Price, Whitehead, J. Lambert 
and David Lambert, were much applauded in glees, madrigals and 
part-songs. Miss Ashton, Mr. Morris, and Mr, Orwin played solos on 
the piano, and the band several operatic selections. Upwards of 7v0/. 
was taken in the three days. 

Concert at Giovucesr:.:: GarpeNs.—Among the numerous fashion- 
able soirées musicales of the season, one of the most brilliant was, without 
doubt, that given by the lady who “receives” so graciously at one of 
the most hospitable mansions in Gloucester Gardens, Miss Louisa 
Pyne in the “ shadow air” from Dinorah ; Madame Patey Whytock in 
the grand air from Gluck’s Orphée; and Herr Reichardt with his popu- 
lar lied, “ Thou ‘art so near” (‘+O belle étoile”); and Herr Golberg’s 
romance, “ The reproach ” (“ Si vous n’avez rien d me dire”), obtained 
the unanimous applause of a distinguished audience, shared justly also 
by the clever basso, Mr. Patey, and the violoncellist, M. Pezze, whose 
“Preghiera del mattino” was admirably played. A distinguished 
amateur violinist completed the admirable list of executants at this 
soirée, at which the fair hostess, an excellent musician herself, did the 
honours with her accustomed elegance, while joining at the same time 
the “ artistic throng ” as a vocalist of more than ordinary merit. 

DULLES. AuGusTA AND Laura Fiorstti, sisters—the one a pianist, 
the other a siunger—gave a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
Wednesday, the attendance at which proved them not unknown, 
though strangers. Mdlle. Laura played with Signor Adelman 
(violinist) Osborne and De Beriot’s duet for pianoforte and violin on 
the Barbiere; Tito Mattei’s grand valse, aud an arrangement of airs 
from Lucia, in all evidencing a nice, if not a great, talent. Malle. 
Augusta sang “© luce di quest anima” (Jinda di Chamouni), and 
Several popular songs, displaying a pleasing voice and exellent taste. 
Malle, Agliati sang De Beriot’s “ Prendi per me ;” Miss Beasland, Bene- 
dict’s « Ruck me to sleep,” and “ Voi che sapete "—all applauded. Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham sang “ Alice, where art thou?’ and received an 
enthusiastic encore. Mr, Lewis Thomas supplied some solos for Signor 
Caravoglia announced, but who did not appear; and Signor Bellini, in 
Signor Mattei’s “Non & ver,” and an English song by Signor Arditi, 
was favourably heard. Basut Bazoox. 





__ Mrs. Joun Macrannen is again giving Pianoforte and Vocal Recitals 
in St. James's Hall, with remarkable success. On Tuesday last, her 
execution of several masterpieces by the great composers was cordially 
applauded by a very numerous audience, and her brilliant performance 
of 4 new national fantasia, by Brissac, called « Merrie England,” and 
the same composer's caprice, ‘The babbling brook,” pleased so much 
that she was compelled to repeat them both. Miss Banks and Mr. 
Wilford Morgan were the vocalists. The former won an encore for 
Ganz’s «When we went a-gleaning,” the latter for his own ballad, 
“ Trust her not.” ‘Two new songs for voice and clarinet, by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, were charmingly given by Miss Banks and Mr. Lazarus. 

Woncester.—Handel’s Alezander’s Feast was given by the Worcester 
Festival Choral Society at their last concert for the season. Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Miss Pullen, Mr. John Hunt, and Mr, Millward 
were the principal singers. Miss Henderson was in excellent voice, and 
sang with consummate taste and musical feeling. The air, « With 
ravished ears,” created a genuine sensation, and the still more difficult 
aria (with chorus), ‘“‘ Thais led the way,” delighted the audience 
beyond measure. The duet, “ Let’s imitate her notes,” was charmingly 
sung by Misses Henderson and Pullen. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Millward 
were both deservedly applauded on more than one occasion. The band 
and chorus, though careful, were not up to their usual mark. Mr. Doue 
conducted. Mr. Spray held first violin and Mr, A. Quarterman was 
at the pianoforte. 

Napwes.—(/rom a correspondent.)—Madame Palmieri, your talented 
countrywoman, who has been fulfilling numerous engagements as 
prima donna assoluta at the Royal Theatres of Italy, has just finished a 
six month’s engagement at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, where her 
representation of Margherita, in Gounod’s Faust, has caused quite a 
Jurore. In consequence of her great success, the directors of the 
theatre have engaged her for the next autumn and Carnival season at 
an increased salary, to sing the part of Selika in Meyerbeer’s 
Africaine, &e. 

CuetiENuam.—The promenade concert given at the Montpellier 
Gardens proved a complete success. The concert opened with a per- 
formance of the overture to Les Diamans Dela Couroune, played by the 
band of the Scots Fusilier Guards, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey. 
The vocalists were Miss Lane, Mr. B.andon, and Mr. Alfred Hemming. 
Miss Lane sang Mi-s Dance’s song, “ The Bird that whispered me,” 
remarkably well. Mr. Brandon gave Herr Kloss’s new song, “ The 
Valiant Knight,” which suits his style of singing. Mr. Alfred Hem- 
ming sang ** Alice, where art thou?” and “ The Orphan's Tear,” and 
made a decided impression. There were several other pieces both 
played and sung, which want of space will not allow us to particularize. 
Upwards ot 1200 people were present. 

Gorna.—Spohr’s oratorio of Die letzten Dinge was performed under 
the direction of Herr Wandersleb at the concert for the Freiligrath Fund. 

Lerrsio.—A new opera, Faustina Hasse, by Here Louis Schubert, of 
Dresden, is to be given here next season. 

Hatie.—The Singacademie gave a performance of Handel’s Alezan- 
der’s Feast at the commencement of the present month. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Cramer & Co.—“ Trilling Birds,” by Auguste Mey ; “ Fairy Bells” and “ The Song 


of the Rose,” by W. C. Levey. 
Horcuines & Romer.—Concerto in C minor, dand dedicated to Lady Carden, 


by J. Li Calsi. 








Adbertisements. 








DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, : 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 


Lablache, and many of the Clergy and ,» fully blish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it, To be obtained ef all 


Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








TEL VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


Ch eat success of Signor ADOLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TON. and CULTIVATION of the VUICE for SINGING, has necessitarea a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), jri-. 128, 
London: Doycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. : 
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POPULAR 


Ll usie of the Olden Cime 


A Cellection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, which constitute the National Music of England ; 
arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in Engla.d, during 
the various reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, FS.A. 


THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
A few Copies still to be had of the Complete Work. 
In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., £2 2s. 


Ol Grghsh 





itties. 


All the Favourite Songs ciiieae from “ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” with 


SYMPHONIES & ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO, 


(. A. MACFARREN, 


The Long Ballads compressed, and in some cases new 
words written, by 


J. OXENFORD. 





LARGE FOLIO EDITION, 
Printed from Engraved Plates, Price in Cloth, £1 1s. 
To be tad in separate Parts, Folio size, each 6g, 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, 
Complete, in Cloth, 10s.6d.; Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 


The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Twelve Songs, Price 1s, 


N.B.—All the OLD ENGLISH DITTIES are also publ shed separately, from 
Engraved Plates, Large Folio size, Price 1s. each. 


Ol English Ditties, 


FOR THREE OR MORE VOICES, 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME 
HarRMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


Part I., small size, containing Six Songs, Price of each 
Part, 6d., Score, 6d. 











Complete Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 


NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CuariBeL, Sung by Mdlle. Lirsart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James Mo toy, 


When all the World is Young. 


By Euizasetu Puitp. ‘Ihe Words by the Rev. CuarLes 
Kines.ey. Price 3s. Sung by Mr. Pater. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 4s. 


“ This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jllustruted News, 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. — by Madame Sainton-Do.By 
and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 


By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES KinasLey. 
Companion to ‘*The Brook.” 3s. 


Sleep. 


By Dovorgs. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By VirGinia GABRIEL. 
4s. 


The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Do sr. 


Love came playing. 
By Viotetta. 3s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.’ 
Standard. 


Give. 
By Artuur SuLuivan. Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. 3s. 


Out on the Rocks. . 
Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Dorsy. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 


By CiarIBeL. Being areply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. The Music by,CLARIBEL. 3s, 


Only at home. 


By Virainta GaBrieL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.sy. 
4s. 


— Musical 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 3s. 
Strangers yet. 


By CuarRIBEL, 
Edition. 


Pee by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 








BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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20TH EDITION. 


HEMY'S 


ROYAL 


Pianotorte 
Tutor, 


Price Five Shillings. 











METZLER & Co., beg to announce that this 
Popular and well-known Work is now published 
by them, the Copyright having been just purchased 
at the Sale of Messrs. D’ALMArNe’s Stock. 


METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 








SYDNEY SMITH'S 


New Pieces, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“Memories of Home,” 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





FOUR 











‘* Eloquence,” 
MELODY. 











6é 9 A 9) 
L’Arc-en-ciel, 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
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ROMANCE. 













“Fra Diavolo,” 
















LONDON: 






18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


DALMAINE & Co. 


LONDON. 


A very 


handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL 
respecting the PrAnorortes of D’ALmaine & Co., 


TESTIMONIAL 


with a few of the Signatures :— 


“Wer, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- | 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
F. Blewitt 

8. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B. Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

L. J. Fraser 


H, G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doe. 


M. Geary 
George Genge 
Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 
J. W. Glover 


(Signed) 
| F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 
E. Harrison 
D. Howell 
J. Harroway 
H. F. Hasse 
J. L. Hatton 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. H. Holmes 


F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E. J. Loder 

H. Macco 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 





J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac. 


Henri Panofka 

Robert Panorma 

Henry Phillips 

John Parry 

F. Praeger 

J. Rafter 

W. Rea 

H. Redl 

Tommaso Rovediino 

Sims Reeves 

E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 

G. H. Rodwell 

A. R. Reinagle 

F. Roeckel 

F. Romer 

E. J. Russell 

John Sewell 

A. Sedgwic k 

C.M. Sola 

Emerick Szekely 

J. Templeton 

John Thomas 

I. Weber 

H. Westrop 

J. Waddington 

T. H. Wright 

C. C. Wigley 
&e., &e., 





&e. 








WALMER ROAD 


NOTTING HILL, 


WORKS, 
W. 


It 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bec to inform the Trade and Profession that they 


have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 


“DERMOT ASTORE.” 


CROUCH. 


“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN.” 


CROUCH. 


HAMILTON'S 
STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 


LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


NUMBER OF 

















AND A LARGE 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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